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LEADING NEW SECONDARY TEXTBOOKS 


PEARSON’S LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION - - $1.00 


This book combines a thorough and 
systematic study of the essentials of 
Latin Syntax with abundant practice 
in translating English into Latin; and 
affords constant _ in writing 
Latin at sight. The volume is com- 
plete in itself and meets the most ex- 
—— college entrance requirements. 
Part I is a summary of the funda- 
mental principles of Latin grammar 
and syntax. Part II contains short 
disconnected English sentences, and 
some continuous narrative. Part III 
presents material for translation into 
Latin, and carefully graded exercises 
for general review. 


BOLLES’S MONEY, BANK- 
ING, AND FINANCE $1.25 


A brief, practical treatise on the 
Theory of Money, the Practice and 
Usages of Banking, and the Principles 
of Finance. The author describes the 
best banking practice of the day, and 
adds those legal principles which refer 
to the topics taken up. There are 
chapters on the Closing of Banks, 
Bank Finance, and Railway Finance. 
The information contained in the vol- 
ume is of unquéstionable value and in- 
terest to every person, and hes not 
heretofore been presented in so com- 
pact, reliable, and readable a form. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND- $1.00 


This book is admirably adapted for 
botanical work in the average high 
school, and requires no expensive 
equipment. It is based on observation. 
The lessons are so arranged that each 
subject is taken up at just the time of 
year when the material for it is most 
abundant. Botanical terms are intro- 
duced only as required. The pupil is 
first taught te observe the conditions 
of plant life, then the essential organs 
of the plant are taken up, and finally 
the author treats of plants as they 
relate to their surroundings—ecology. 





McMAHON’S ELEMENTARY 
PLANE GEOMETRY $0.90 


This carries out the spirit of the 
suggestions made by the Committee 
on Secondary School Studies appointed 
by the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and meets the most exacting 
college entrance requirements in this 
subject. It offers a combination of 
demonstrative and inventional geom- 
etry. Independence of reasoning is 
fostered by compelling the student, no 
less in the demonstrated theorems and 
problems than in the original exercises, 
to rely on the propositions already 
proved. The work throughout aims to 
develop his powers of invention and 
generalization. The book is decidedly 
practical. 


DRESDEN’S GERMAN 
COMPOSITION - - $0.40 


Dresden’s German Composition 
meets the demand for continuous prose 
material for translation into German. 
The book is the result of much thought 
and experience with classes in this 
subject. In it the author has em- 
bodied these ideas and methods which 
he has employed with great success 
with his own pupils. Besides the ex- 
ercises, the book includes a brief re- 
view of the most important laws of 
German grammar and syntax; and 
footnotes containing many explana- 
tions which cannot fail to be of much 
value. A vocabulary is given at the 
close of the volume. 


Monsaarto & Languellier’s 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
SPANISH—Revisep - $1.25 


For many years this has been one 
of the most successful Spanish gram- 
mars. It aims to make the basic 
principles of Spanish grammar familiar 
to the student by constant practice 
and repetition in Spanish. The ad- 
vance in linguistics, and the new rules 
of accentuation promulgated by the 
Spanish Academy, have made a revi- 
sion of the book necessary. The orig- 
inal form of the work has been re- 
tained so far as possible, but such 
grammatical statements as needed 
change have beer recast. The Span- 
ish text is presented in accordance 
with the latest rules for orthography 
and accent, 





BEVIER’S BRIEF GREEK 
SYNTAX - -_— - $0.90 


This little book contains the 
essentials of Greek syntax, formu- 
lated as simply and clearly as pos- 
sible, and will give the student a 
clear and precise grasp of the funda- 
mental principles. All statements of 
principles are illustrated by quotations 
from Xenophon, from Homer, and 
from prose writers in general. It will 
be welcomed by teachers of Greek 
who aim to economize the time of the 
student by directing his attention to 
essentials, leaving minute details for 
later and more advanced work. 





LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR 

REVISED - - - $1.50 

Distinguished for completeness, con- 
venience of arrangement, accuracy of 
detail, and precision of expression. 
Combines condensation with clearness 
in its formal expression of principles. 
No law of the language is neglected, 
no exception forgotten; ample and 
apt illustrations are given; yet the 
whole is brought within small com- 
pass. In the revision many changes 
and corrections have been introduced 
threughout, and the chapter on Sound 
has been very largely rewritten, and 
also extended. 





GLEASON’S GREEK 
PRIMER - -_ - $1.00 


This book can he completed in less 
than a school year. The verb is de- 
veloped slowly and naturally, with the 
second aorist tothefore. The number 
of lessons is great, and gives much 
practice onverbforms. The infinitive 
and participle and indirect discourse 
are treated at length. Three lessons 
are devoted entirely to Greek equiva- 
lents of common Latin constructions. 
To facilitate the acquisition of a per- 
manent vocabulary, both Greek and 
English vocabularies contain refer- 
ences to the lesson vocabulary where 
the words first occur. 
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Jock and Bell: Yhe pokey eter patie APPROVE OF 


Cedrus | Academic Caps and Gowns 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK For Graduation and other Exercises in the High Schools, 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS inallrooms, | Academies, and Normal Schools, because they are economical 
departments, and buildings the Electric Bell being run automatically becoming, and »ppropriate, the oe of we. Edueational 
en the EXAOT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and Army, magnify the School, prevent undue emula an e858, 
elosing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc , while the | subduing differences, and clothing all with the outward grace of 
— ary clocks _ on EXACT TIME = = — ——. . 4 equal fellowship, save time and money in the closing weeks. 
romptness and punctaslity are secured, discipline promoted, an 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
Rented for Introduction, $1.50 











oom 

You will be interested in knowing mcre about the Frick Automatic : 
Pregram Clock and its advantages 1n school management, and we will Catalogue and samples on request. Shipped from Albany, 
take pleasure in mailing yon catalog and full information, if you will or Chicago. 


mention this Ad. 
COTRELL & LEONARD 
FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 482-484 BROADWAY, - - - ALBANY,N. Y. 
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BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL . 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will % » 

















They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and F.ver Will Be 
FIRST 








Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
28 WEST 19th S8T., NEW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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A Hoarse Teacher 
is a Tired Teacher 


Asa simple yet effective relief for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
and all throat affections, Brown’s Bronchial Troches stand first 
in public favor and confidence. Not a cheap concoction of 
doubtful ingredients, but unequaled in popularity and  effective- 
ness for nearly half a century. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are absolutely unrivaled for the alleviation of hoarseness and 
all throat irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. A boon to 


TEACHERS 
LECTURERS 
SINGERS 


Containing nothing injurious they may be used as often as 
required. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Sold everywhere. In boxes only. 





The Best Books in Print 


THe Morse READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finest Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mass, 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the United States 


es M. W. Hazen. For 4th and 5th grades. 
ew and striking plan. Each topic pase oe by itself, but 
consecutively. 300 illustrations. 

More attractive than others. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 
Many ori — features, but thoroughly practical. 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back SA = Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded 
One equal ry en others. 
3 Books 


AROUND THE WORLD. Carroll. 


Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and teachers. 


Universally endorsed for New Course of Study, New York 
City. Popular everywhere. 
ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS in PHYSICS 
KUTTNER’S GERNAN CONVERSATION 

COURSE 


See Catalog for many other Choice Books 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


38 Beacon Street 31 Union Square 228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ax 3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 ** 


School Entertainment Katalog 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 


144 large pages illustrated—revised to date 
The most complete list of books for teach- 
ers, teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence, Free. 


New Century Katalog. 


A deerriptive list of pedagogical booke and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over !'700 
best books listed, classified, many de- 
cribed. A unique katalog—none other pub- 
lished: Send 2c. stamp. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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How Docs the Lead 
Get Into the Pencil? 





know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us your 
name and address mentioning this ad. and we will send you 
a little book that tells the whole story. The process of 
manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, but the 
product of much care, thought, and skilful manipulation. 

If you are a teacher we will send you samples of our 
pencils so you can try them in your school and see how 
useful they are in the many kinds of educational work. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCI 


000090000000 00000006 00000000 
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This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to ; 


BLE CO., Jersey: City, N. J. : 
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Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 





Used in 
VISIONS! Bath 
Schools Seah ovo aorta Rooms 
and 
Hospitals Kitchens 





too North Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 
13 Terrace, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY CO., 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done en the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


“IMPERIAL” MAPS 


Size 5 1-4 x 6 Feet 


LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SCHOOL MAPS PUBLISHED 





United States Europe America (N. & S.) 
North Amer. Asia Hemispheres (E.& W.) 
South Amer, Africa World, Mer. Prej. 


Sent anywhere on approval 


A.J NYSTROM &CO. 
Sole Agents for United States 
132-134 LAKE ST.., CHICAGO 








IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 





Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 

Novel in = . Within the Reach of 
Construction %-t= FAN: vat a Every School 

Takes All pA Write for Descriptive 
ican ES Bi Circular 














~ EFFICIENT 


OPen Binven 




















- - - G665c. 
90c. with leather back 
and corners. 

Postage, 15c. each additional 


To introduce Magazine H 4 
for the . table. the wd 
stamped in gilt without extra 
charge. j 
Appropriate and a 
sisen a your frien AX, useful present if 
iscounts and special = 
md pecial inducements to 
We carry Magazine size in stock 
Directions with Binder. 


Write To-day to 


FELDMANN SYSTEM MFG. C0., 


60 W. Van Buren St., - Chicago 


Ghe Educational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


Ss. E. CARNER, 





13th and Locust St., Philadelphis 
' ENC BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 








Liberal Pay for Information 


mill Be know where and when goods in A. & 


e ad pea write tome. Ipaylt 
is panes er for Ry aed For 


id by me) a B50 ea 
Moen orld, 47x oes a size, 

& gross of my school pens or a gallon of best guar. 
anteed in as —— (either of rmhich is Sorth 


1.00 ry “teed liberal offer is made to 
komtess the goo 


This Cou 
For 2 cents 
menth or ten- month 1 vepert oan 





—s Coupon 


$1 with this ——- 
e 





on Lt good for 25 Cents. 
I will mail you 100 one- 


cards, Regular 
6 cents. This liberal proposition is made in 
to introduce the ceeds. 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 








TRANSLATIONS 





Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, pie and Clark’s The on Translations 
Good Tzpe Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- Py poopyrig! troduetions—New Type— 
Leather ding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced iiell jo 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Fa. mye, Beutsen ny 


Omgaioowe Free—} DAVID McKAY, Pubtisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


yo a 
and Apparatus. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monree 8t., Vhicageo. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether 


<=> THE ESTERBROOK PEN 


Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


(0). — 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
The Stationers supply them. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL DEN CO. } 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N.J. 
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Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 2 w& 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms.. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive 


Has received the highest ' 
scientific endorsement. ° . 


Redding, Baird & Co. nistributors 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 





























F) F) 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 
9 e +. e 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
2038 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
9 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 
- Ma peed nth Alga pet AND COLLECE BUREAU. 
N Ow bership good until the close of: eee teen lao iee porte hig Blank oan 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York SS Ny SEE 
THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°F*24veze | 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools,and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
F AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
luces to co 5 .and Families, i inci i 
net —g lor every Departient Pg bag Bitten oy prin ginals, Assis pants, Duters 
¥; ayes Raven Ko as FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
THE EDUCATIONAL EX  HANGE om overs becanse it confines itself to 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to ae —— ee 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 
ALBANY TE AC HERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street. Albany NOY 
FISHER Tickers AGENCY 
: A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
9 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LEWIS TEACHER 5 Muskegon, Mich. Is well known for 
S AGENCY its Prompt : and Efficient Service to 
School Boards and Teachers. Year-Book sent free upon application. 
3 
KELLOGG S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
ifteenth d i i 
cxnsiinas Haalliens, sew aneutten at lly poly ag ot lg gy Bac Her aioe 


poston in 1903 from Maine to Florida also school positions in Alaska and Central America. Hig 
grade positions and_ small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. 
Send for Manual and reference list. Don’t waste time. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 









HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


OLCOTT OUTLINE 
INDIVIDUA 






MAPS and 
ATLASES 












MAPS ATLASES MAPS 
High School Series 125°x 9} Intermediate Series 
12} x 9} 25 —_ each euib 


31 Maps in Series | 6 Atlasesin Series | 22 Maps in Series 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., Sfins Aven few week 

























349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
ISAAC 


ISAAC SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation for the Elementary and High schools 
of Greater N.Y. Taught in the following; 
N. Y. High School of Commerce 
Girls’ Technical High School 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Com’! High School, etc., 
‘**Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor ”’ $1.50 
“ “ “7 “ Part i 5 


Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why ’”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


aI Union Square West, New York 
Publishers of “* Pitman’s§ Practical Spanish 
Grammar.” 112 pp., cloth, 50c. pos'pata 








New and Revised Editions from New Plates. 
PHYSIOLOGY BY THE LABORATORY METHOD. 
By. Wiiu1AM I. BRINCELEY, Ph. D.: Professor of 
Bio ogy and Vice-President Austin College, Effing- 
ham, Ill. 
Profusely illustrated, with 16 pages of full-size col- 
ored plates, about 500 pages. Price - - 1.25 
Intended for preparatory schools and colleges, but 
the material being in great part elementary, and the 
apparatus, with few exceptions, being inexpensive, it 
pag used by most high schools doing advanced 
work, 


h | Inductive Studies in Browning 


By H. C. PETERSON, Ph. D.; Professor of Literature 
in State University, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Second edition. Full cloth. Price, 60c. 

The especially valuable features are for the most 
part rewritten and made still more inductive. 


Selections from the Lake Poets. 

LAKESIDE CLASSICS No. 58. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 95 pages. Price, lic. 

CONTAINING: THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, by CoLERIDGE. Illustrated with twenty- 
two drawings, reproduced from old English wood 
ings. aALsO: ADONAIS—THE SENS E 

T-ODE TO THE WEST WIND—THE CLOUD 
—TO ASKYLARK. By SHELLEY. 
E_ OF THE 


4 ’ THE RIM 
Coleridge’s Poems. 4NcIENT MARINER. 
CHRISTABEL—KUBLA KHAN—FRANCE,—AN 
ODE. Fullcloth. Price, 25c. 
LAKESIDE CLASSICS No, 59. Enameled covers» 


with portraits. 96 Baaee. Price, lic. 

CONTAINING: WORDSWORTH—Ode on Immortal- 
ity, To a Skylark, Elegiac Stanzas, A Picture of Peel 
Castle in a Storm, Four Sonnets. 

KEATS—Ode on a Grecian Urn, Ode to a Nightin- 

ale, Ode on Melancholy, To Autumn. Sonnets: 10On 

irst Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 2 On the 
Grasshopper and Cricket. 

BRO ING—Saul, How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix e Guardian Angel, Pros- 
pice, Childe Rowland to the Dark Tower Came. 

The notes are not extensive and are placed at the 

bottom of the pages for convenient reference. 

The publishers will be piesest to forward sample 

copies for examination with a view to introduction. 


Address AINSWORTH &6 COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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THE AZOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


O Saves time 
PreventS “°“coat cas 


Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 





Specified by Architects. 


The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands of individuals. 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Testimonials. 


AEOLIPYLECO., 237 Water St.,N.Y. 


Recommended by Furnace men. 














THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS # » 





Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





Mother Stories. By Maud Lindsay - - 

In the Child’s World. By Emilie Poulsson - - - - 2.00 
Half a Hundred Stories - - . - - - - - 25 
Holiday Songs. By Emilie Poulsson - - - = - 2.00 
Nature Songs for Children. By Mrs. Fanny Snow Knowlton - - 1.00 
For Grace and Pleasure. By Martha McC. Barnes - - - 235 
A Christmas Festival Service. By Nora Archibald Smith - - «2b 


A Note on Color. By Caroline West VanHelden - - - 50 
Industrial-Social Education. By Wm. A. Baldwin’ - - - 1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year 8°24 {or Sample 
THE ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO. 


manufactures all the material needed in the seman ay schools, and is in a good 
position to give schools the best prices together with the best possible service. 

__For Primary schools we have Number, Sentence, and Word Builders, together 
with aids for counting, adding, subtracting—all of which occupy and interest the 
pupil. Address 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CoO., . 





Milwaukee 








MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


ne will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


_ School board officials may rely on this treatisé for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropriations. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 
Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Planning 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restricted 
Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cioth, 4.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - 








NEW YORK 





$1.00! 


The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs | 
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HORSFOR 
7 ACID PHOSPHATE 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, 
or when your appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will 
find it invaluable, 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp Cuemicat oeus, Providence, R. I. 
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“All Things’’-"*All Power” 


The Only Think 
Bookin the World 





| WHEREWITHAL 


Phila., Pa. 





It wins the honorary degree 
ofan LLD for its author. 
It makes millionaires in 
brains. It makes throne 
rooms out of schol rooms. 
It intensifies university, col- 
lege and other school life. 
It makes High Priests and 
Priestesses of professors and 
teachers who have not mis- 
taken their vocation. It en- 
ergizes all sermon writing. 
It solves National, State, 
municipal, educational, cap- 
ital and labor problems. A 


copy of this book wonder mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00, by the publishers, The 
Wherewithal Book Co., 39 and 41 N. Front St. 
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“For good work, 


work, and all kinds 
of work, give me the 
Remington,’ 
says the expe- 


rienced operator. 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 


327 Broadway, N.Y. 


work, easy 


> 
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The Wider Use of School Buildings in New York City. 


By Edward L. Stevens, New S ork. 


In common with many other cities and communities, 
the city of New York for many years has maintained a 
system of evening schools. They were first established 
in New York city in 1834, but, because of a lack of 
teachers, were discontinued. In 1848, they were again 
established by the Public School society and have had a 
gradual growth in the years since. Their recent growth 
has been exceedingly rapid. The need for greater learn- 
ing on the part of adults and older youth has given rise 
to this great demand for the establishment of evening 
schools. As the population in cities and urban localities 
has increased, the various social and economic conditions 
arising out of city life have made this extension of edu- 
cation, this organization of continuation schools more 
and more necessary. 

In the city of New York there are organized, and in 
operation, during the current year 

Five evening high schools for men. 

Five evening high schools for women. 

Sixty-five evening elementary schools. 

Four hundred and ten classes for instruction in Eng- 
lish to foreigners. 

The course of study may be briefly stated as follows: 

In the evening high schools Latin and the modern 
European languages are taught; mathematics, including 
trigonometry, English, history, phonography, physics, 
and applied mechanics, chemistry, physiology, mechani- 
cal and freehand drawing, and ship drafting. 

The evening elementary schools are divided into sen- 
ior and junior schools. Inthe senior schools the sub- 
ject, of instruction are reading, penmanship, arithmetic 
and bookkeeping, English composition, drawing, pho- 
nography, and sewing, millinary, dressmaking, and cook- 
ing. 

Admission to the senior departments is granted only 
to those who have regularly completed the work of the 
day elementary schools. 

In the junior departments instruction is given in Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, penmanship, geography, bookkeeping, 
hygiene, and history. Not the least interesting part of 
the work that is done is that of instruction in English 
to foreigners. In a great cosmopolitan city this is, per- 
haps, the greatest problem which is presented, as it is 
the first work to be undertaken in assimilating a great 
foreign population and in civilizing a large part of it. 

The attendance in these schools is remarkable for its 
regularity and growth. There were enrolled, last year, 
70,000 persons, and I am informed that the increase 
during the present year will be upwards of twenty-five 
per cent. 

Superintendents and principals in the state of New 
York are particularly interested in the establishing of 
evening schools because of the recent amendment to the 
labor law and the mercantile establishment law, and, in- 
ie the amendments to the compulsory education 
aw. 

The obligation to better, and more widely organize, 
evening schools is, of course, necessary in all cities of 
the first and second classes, and by the influence of ex- 
ample or contiguity, this better organization or exten- 
sion will occur in all communities in which a large labor 
element is found. 


It may be of interest to those present to know that 
the work of the evening high schools in the city of New 
York gives now a preparation for Regents’ credentials 
and leads to the completion of courses recognized by the 
Regents of the University of the state of New York. 

This demand for adult education and education for 
the youth who have left school resulted, in 1889, in the 
establishment of a system of lectures for men and women. 
These lectures are, toa very large extent, given in school 
buildings. The growth of the movement has been re- 
markable. From 186 lectures, delivered in 1889 to 
22,149 people, the system has grown to 4,221 lectures, 
delivered in the several boroughs of the greater city dur- 
ing the last year to a total attendance of 1,204,128. 
These lectures have not been for entertainment or amuse- 
ment alone, but, quoting from Dr. Leipziger’s last annual 
report: 

“First, they give instruction in an interesting form to 
those who have been limited in intellectual training. 
Second, they give those who wish to continue their in- 
tellectual training the results of the latest information 
in science and the latest knowledge in art. The true 
pedagogic method is adopted, in that instruction is made 
interesting, altho its main object is never lost sight of.” 

Altho known as free lecture courses they might prop- 
erly be called free courses of instruction. They resem- 
ble or parallel the extension movements of the past 
twenty years. I believe that, in the city of New York, 
we have the best example of the practical working out of 
university or educational extension that may be found in 
America. 

The opinions of some persons have been disregarded, 
it is true, by the opening of the schools for lectures upon 
Sunday, but it must be remembered that a very large 
proportion of the citizens of the city observe the Sab- 
bath, and observe it devoutly, upon Saturday, the pre- 
ceding day. Itis also an interesting fact that lectures 
have been given in Italian and Yiddish upon subjects re- 
lating to the history of the city and of America, as well 
as on good citizenship and good health. These lectures 
have been very largely attended. 

The demand for the increased use of school buildings 
has been met in the establishment of vacation schools, va- 
cation playgrounds, and recreation centers. The work in 
these schools is largely along the line of manual arts and 
occupations. We find the usual kindergarten organiza- 
tion and exercises, and we also find social occupation 
classes for children just beyond the kindergarten age. 
Others work, not only in drawing, shop work, and manual 
training, which might be expected, but also have exer- 
cises in nature study, basketry and cane-weaving, leather 
work, weaving, fret sawing, metal work, knife-carving, 
sewing, raffia and cord work, doll dressing, millinery, 
embroidery, crocheting, and knitting, cooking, and do- 
mestic science. In order that civic pride and interest 
may be awakened—a thing so necessary in a large ci*y- 
lessons in local colonial history are given and excursion 
organized to points of interest and historical monuments. 
Probably no feature of the work of the public schools of 
the city of New York aroused the interest of the mem- 
bers of the Mosely Commission as did this. 

There are many incidents attending the conduct of 
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these schools which are of the greatest interest. Per- 
haps not the least is the fact that the mothers of the 
children come and beg that they too may receive instruc- 
tion in the things which their children are learning to do 
with their hands. 

The aggregate attendance in these schools during the 
past summer season was: 

Summer schools, 567,891 for thirty days, an average 
attendance of 16,930. 

Playgrounds, 2,214,594 for sixty-five days, an average 
attendance of 34,071. 

Recreation centers, 1,500,000, from September 1, 1902, 
to June 15, 1903. 

Evening roof playgrounds, 1,133,696, for forty-eight 
days, an average attendance of 23,618. 

The justification for this immense establishment and 
for all of the expenditures involved in the organization 
and maintenance of such a system is found in the condi- 
tions of life which prevail among the people for whom 
they are established. I recall a remark made by my 
friend and neighbor, Jacob Riis, who, President Roose- 
velt said, was New York state’s most useful citizen, re- 
lating to the establishment of one of the smaller down- 
town parks. He said that an institution that put light 
where there had been darkness, cleanliness where there 
had been squalor and filth, fresh air where there had 
been the lack of it, order where there had been theft 
and murder and other crime, the free, happy, innocent 
play of children where there had been sorrow and suffer- 
ing, some added joy to life where heretofore had been 
misery—that the establishment of such an institution 
was certainly a justifiable use of public funds; that Mul- 
berry Bend park had succeeded the Five Points, and that 
the Five Points, with all that name implied, had been 
done away with forever. 

The vacation playgrounds, the roof gardens, the band 
concerts, the recreation centers are all established and 
maintained for the same purpose, that they may increase 
the light and the happiness and the pure joy of the peo- 
ple to whom their own environment denies it. 


What Villages and Smaller Communities Can Do. 

But if to keep a public school closed for one-half of 
the time represents a distinct public loss upon the invest- 
ment in a city, in which all the opportunities for learn- 
ing and culture, for enjoyment and education, are mul- 
tiplied, and so varied, how much greater is the loss upon 
the investment in a community where the public school 
and the church are the sole agencies for education and 
culture! It is in rural communities and the smaller vil- 
lages that the public school may, with equal efficiency, 
be used for activities that will broaden and enrich the 
lives of the members of the community, whether they be 
of school age or adult. It is the lack of organized attempt 
along this line, which, to a great degree, causes the 
great and constant trend of population from the country. 
Those of us who are from the state of New York will re- 
call that, in the last report of the state superintendent 
of public instruction, he states that the public moneys 
distributed among the counties upon the basis of popula- 
tion are this year divided so that the cities receive sev- 
enty per cent. and the counties but thirty per cent. It 
is not so many years ago that the urban population was 
but one-fourth of the total population of the state, and 
it is within the memory of men now living that it was 
less than ten per cent. 

To correct this tendency of emigration by making life 
happier, fuller, richer, is certainly a task and a duty not 
to be despised by the teacher or school officer whose 
work may lie in such communities. 

I regret the passing of the spelling bee and the debat- 
ing society. They were social institutions—important 
elements in the social life of the community. 

It was a desirable state of affairs when the school 
building was, perforce, used for religious services. I can 
see no reason why the country school, standing at the 
four corners, should not be, to a greater extent, the cen- 
ter of the community’s intellectual and social life; why it 
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should not be the center of activities, which will not only 
enrich the lives of the children in the district and make 
them more useful and efficient citizens, but also raise the 
standard of living and give moral tone and intellectual 
fiber to the adult population as well. 

The opportunities I have in mind are particularly pos- 
sible where the school plant is a little more ambitious, 
where facilities for lighting and seating are afforded, and 
where the community is in a smaller area, requiring less 
travel. In such communities, particularly if the labor 
element in the population be large, there should be an 
evening school. There may be difficulty in securing the 
appropriation of sufficient funds, but no man ever failed 
to get enough money for such a purpose if he really 
wanted it and was willing to work himself. In the sec- 
and place, there should be secured a lantern. If I were 
the principal of such a school I should have a lantern, 
even if I had to construct it myself. Lantern slides may 
be bought, begged, or borrowed, and may be used with 
infinite variety and most satisfactory results for illustra- 
tion accompanying the lecturesand addresses. It isnow 
idle to sneer at an illustrated lecture. You will recall 
an address by Dr. Harris in which he noted that one of 
the evidences of progress was that people were becoming 
less ear-minded and more eye-minded. The use of a 
lantern as an instrument of instruction is increasing and 
people are learning that projection apparatus, properly 
used, does not mean a magic lantern show. 

A legitimate use of school buildings outside of school 
hours, in the third place, is for the meetings of mothers’ 
clubs and similar organizations. Thru these, not only is 
the particular work of the school benefited and the peo- 
ple brought more closely in contact with its activities, 
but there is a reflex influence upon the people themselves 
which should not be lightly estimated. 

There should be, in the fourth place, in the public 
school, if it is properly located, the public library. I re- 
joice in the awakened interest in the state of New York 
in libraries, library management, and the use of books, 
but I regret and deprecaté any influence which tends to 
take the public library out of the public school building. 
It is there that it belongs and the activities of the two 
institutions should be so closely related that they can be 
conducted under one roof best. Under such an arrange- 
ment people should be allowed to use the school building 
as a reading-room, as a place to study, and as a place to 
consult books. If this could be done, not only would 


economy be secured, but, in my judgment, the efficiency 
of both institutions would be increased. 
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Candidating. II: Place aux Dames.* 
By Cyrit NorFo.k, Massachusetts. 


A veteran school committeeman once said, in speaking 
of lady candidates for teachers’ positions: ‘‘ All other 
things being equal, I should select the prettier of two 
candidates every time; in fact, if all things were not 
quite equal I should give a good deal of weight to beauty 
and pretty manners. I do not mean that I would ever 
appoint an incompetent girl simply because she was 
pretty, but, if seventy-five per cent. indicated compe- 
tency, I might give the position to a pretty girl with 
eighty per cent. rather than to a plain ninety per cent. 
girl.” Thus spoke the school committeeman,who,in private 
life, was not in the least a ladies’ man, and whose theory 
in regard to the selection of candidates was the result 
of thirty-five years of service, for the most part uriguided 
by a superintendent. 

It seems unfair, doesn’t it, and most unjust to the 
plain girl, whose competency counts up to ninety per 
cent.? And yet, after all, it is not any more unfair than 
many of the other apportionments in life. Push and 
energy and initiative, the qualities which bring success 
in business, are inborn, we all know. The very brains 
which made the plain girl ninety per cent. competent 
were no more to her credit than the pretty girl’s attract- 
ive face. This sounds like fatalist doctrine, but it.isn’t; 
both girls were born with a good intellectual endowment, 
altho the plain girl’s was a little better than the pretty 
girl’s, and the one cultivated her brains and the other 
her looks; in the long run, they will probably be equally 
— but the pretty girl made her start in life more 
easily. 

The veteran committeeman defended himself by going 
on to say: “In my experience, pretty teachers do not 
have so much difficulty with discipline as “homely ” ones; 
the children like them at the start, and don’t cut up so 
badly, or torment them so much.” 

It may be laid down as a preparatory dictum, then, 
that good looks help along amazingly in candidating, but 
good looks are sufficiently common to make other factors 
very important, and those other factors will be brought 
to the readers’ notice by means of concrete instances, as 
they were in the article where men’s chances were under 
consideration. 

Once a very learned lady, who had an A.M. and a 
Ph.D. to her name, finding herself temporarily out of a 
position, decided she would take an assistant’s place in a 
suburban high school, the salary schedule of which was 
very modest. Shethought she had only to signify her 
willingness, so she signified it to the superintendent—in 
a jacket with sleeves of 1895 (this was in 1902), a skirt 
which was almost closed at the back, and shoes whose 
antiquity could not make them respectable. The super- 
intendent, despite his full powers in the matter of ap- 
pointment, sent her to the chairman of the committee; 
he forwarded her to the lady member, who promptly sent 
her on to the minister on the board, and so she made the 
round. At the next meeting the learned lady was dis- 
cussed; the members knew that if they took her they 
would be getting much more for their money than they 
had any right to expect, but they did not like to give to 
the girls in the high school an impression that the school 
committee of was oblivious to personal neatness. 
The matter was finally settled by a formal election and 
an informal instruction to the lady member to interview 
the learned lady’s brother’s wife and hint delicately that 
a change in the newly elected teacher’s style of dress would 
be acceptable. 

Look, now, upon this picture. A candidate for a pri- 
mary school, with excellent credentials, applied to a su- 
perintendent, clad in 


Fi I Bigs rsnitecsccecimemnnnvn shia $250 


__* In this article, as in the preceding one, professional qual- 
ifications are ignored. It is taken for granted that a woman 
who is not fairly well equipped for the position she applies 
for will be rejected under any circumstances. 
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The superintendent was a married man and knew 
something of the price of clothes, but he sent the fair 
candidate on to the lady member who appraised her as 
per schedule above. The girl said that she was entirely 
dependent upon her own exertions, that her father kept 
a store in a country town, and had a large family to 
bring up, and could not afford to have her stay at home 
doing nothing. The lady member happened to know a 
woman physician in the country town in question, so she 
told the candidate to come again in the afternoon, and 
called up her friend on the telephone. The problem 
turned out to be quite simple. The candidate had a rich 
aunt who dressed her and indulged her in many ways, 
but was now insisting that she must earn the bread she 
ate for at least one year. The girl was given a school, 
but the lady member made it her business to advise her 
to explain to some of her fellow-teachers about the rich- 
ness of her clothes, and the advice called forth other 
garments for every-day use. 

Once a girl, whose people were fairly well-to-do, went 
into the country to apply for a district school in which 
she might gain the actual experience which would make 
her eligible for a city position. Her friends all gave her 
advice to the effect that she must not dress too well lest 
she prejudice the farmer chairman against her; “ Poor, 
but neat,” was what they told her; so she raked out an 
old light covert cloth spring suit, a black straw hat, and 
a clean cotton shirtwaist and sallied forth. It was 
Thanksgiving time and the wind blew sharp as she 
walked the three miles from the station. The hard- 
headed chairman looked her over and questioned her 
about her family. She said her mother was a widow, and 
somehow managed, quite unintentionally, to give him the 
impression of extreme poverty. He did not give her the 
school and long afterward she learned his reasons. “ We 
only pay seven dollars a week and we only keep school 
thirty weeks in the year. No girl can entirely support 
herself on two hundred and ten dollars a year. She 
might get sick on our hands with those thin clothes, and 
that would give the district a bad name. I'd rather take 
a girl who has a home to go to.” 

Another girl went out to apply to that same chairman, 
and she had on bracelets, a long watch-chain around her 
neck, a feather in her hat, and a fluffy liberty scarf a 
good deal in evidence. He refused her because, as he 
explained to her uncle, who was a farmer in the neigh- 
borhood: “She would do the teaching, all right, but the 
majority of our girls around here can’t possibly have such 
jewelry and knick-knacks as she wears, and it will only 
put notions into their heads to see the school-ma’am have 
’em. We're used to looking up to our school-ma’ams out 
in this part of the country.” 

A city school board turned down the daughter of a 
prominent citizen, once, for a reason very similar to the 
one in the last instance. The girl, a college graduate, 
thought she would like to teach for the experience and 
the pocket-money; she was a brilliant girl and the board 
would, undoubtedly, have given her a chance if the high 
school principal had not demurred. “She is inordinately 
fond of dress,” he said. “Iknow, because my daughters 
are always quoting her clothes. She never moves with- 
out the rustle of silk. Our girls will think of nothing 
but clothes if she comes into the school; the rich ones 
will lose their interest in their lessons, and the poor ones 
will be made miserable by envy.” That settled it. 

Looks and clothes—these two have been the subject 
of this article so far, but when it is considered how 
large a part they play in a candidate’s chances of suc- 
cess it must be admitted that they deserve their promi- 
nence. 

What is a woman candidate to infer from all these ex- 
amples? First, and foremost, that scrupulous neatness 
is absolutely essential; every button must be on and 
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every string tied; all the glove-fingers must be whole and 
all the neckwear clean, and, above all, let the belt and 
the skirt and the waist display no hiatus in the back. 
The average well-regulated mind seems to have a con- 
stitutional aversion to this particular form of bad dress- 
ing. If neatness is insured circumstances must govern 
the kind of clothes to be worn; generally speaking, a 
city girl or woman would do well to wear her best street 
clothes in interviewing a city school official, and her 
everyday ones, if they are not too shabby, when she goes 
a-candidating in the country. It will probably do no 
harm to avoid jewelry altogether, and certainly it should 
not be worn when the candidate is looking for a low-sal- 
aried position. Deep down in the hearts of most school 
officials is a query, “ Does she need it?” and an untimely 
glitter may bring the query up to the surface and put it 
into active commission. (Ethical and economic aspects 
are not here under consideration, so the right or wrong 
of such a query must pass undiscussed.) On the whole, 
Polonius’ advice is just as sensible and up-to-date now as 
it was when he gave it. 

Well! given neatness and a style of dress inconspicu- 
ous and sufficiently attractive what more is essential to 
make a candidate successful? Manner has a good deal 
to do with it; manner of speech and bearing. A girl 
who looks determinedly into a far corner of the room 
while she answers questions stands a very poor chance; 
ditto the girl who visibly condescends (college graduates, 
who must go before plain farmers or business men, take 
notice!) ditto the girl who minces her speech and affects 
little mannerisms; any one of these may be chosen if no 
more attractive candidate be forthcoming, but let a girl 
of straightforward bearing and clearly enunciated speech 
come into competition and the affectations become a seri- 
ous drawback. 

There is just one more line of conduct which usually 
hurts a woman candidate, altho, to the shame of all de- 
cent school officials, it must be admitted that it some- 
times helps her. This is flirting, and flirting in this con- 
text is not intended to signify the natural desire of a 
pretty girl who needs a position to make herself as 
attractive as possible in speech and manner to the man 
in authority; the term is intended to signify a kind of 
conduct which lays a woman open to suspicions of a seri- 
ous nature; in most cases, probably, suspicions entirely 
unwarranted by facts. Without touching upon the ob- 
vious moral questions involved it may be laid down as an 
absolute certainty that, in the long run, in any decent 
community, such conduct never pays. For if the super- 
intendent is the official who views it with complacency 
there will surely be men and women on the board whose 
standard is higher; if it is a member of the board who 
does not object the superintendent is quite likely to 
prove to be a man of Puritanic ideals; such superintend- 
ents are many in the land, fortunately, and, if both su- 
perintendents and board prove lenient, there are yet the 
mothers of pupils to be reckoned with after the appoint- 
ment is gained. This is not an agreeable topic to dis- 
cuss, but it is, nevertheless, entirely germane to the 
general subject, as every school official and teacher of 
experience knows, altho he may say nothing about it. 

Officials who interview candidates usually ask ques- 
tions, some of them wise and some of themfoolish. One 
particular stock question is, “If you had an unruly boy 
who persistently disobeyed you what would you do?” 
Now, the proper answer to this question, under all cir- 
cumstances, is: “I should try to find out where his nat- 
ural interests lie and help him to an occupation which 
would take his mind away from mischief.” That is the 
proper avenue, and it indicates a proper mental attitude 
on the part of the candidate, but if the interviewing offi- 
cial has a latent twinkle in his eyes, sometimes it. will do 
no harm to add, “and in a case of necessity I would help 
him into that occupation by force.” 

Another question is, “What would you do if the 
school-house caught fire?” and the candidate must be 
sure to say, “I would have the children pass out as tho 
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for an ordinary recess and go out last, myself, carrying 
my register of attendance.” Sometimes the candidate 
forgets to mention the children and the official assumes 
that she would probably leave them in the building. 

Another question which the non-professional interloc- 
utor always asks is, “How do you teach reading?” and, 
of course, the candidate must explain and then listen to 
a dissertation on the superiority of the a b c method, but 
let her beware how she enters into an argument in favor 
of her own normal school product; if she worsts her 
opponent he may take a dislike to her, and if she allows 
herself to be partially convinced he may consider her 
under contract to teach his way. 

If, however, the question be in regard to the teaching 
of arithmetic, and the questioner is a business man, she 
will do well to pay heed to his sayings, for he knows 
whereof he talks. 

Let us sum up, then, by agreeing that good looks, 
appropriate dress, cultured speech and manner, energetic 
bearing, and a large amount of common sense, together 
with high professional qualifications and unimpeachable 
credentials, will usually enable a woman to obtain a posi- 
tion in which she can earn anywhere from two hundred 
to a thousand dollars a year. 

CRPAN 


Evening Play-Centers. 


The New York board of education has already begun 
the experiment with a number of evening play-centers, 
says a writer in the December Century, some for girls 
and some for boys, in the ample basements of school 
buildings that used to stand idle while the street taught 
its lessons. Pushing open the door into one of these 
play-centers, the visitor meets a composite rush of sound 
like the roar of the ocean, and is confronted by a kaleido- 
scope of humanity, which gradually resolves itself into 
the figures, long and short, tidy and unkempt, Jew 
and Gentile, of a thousand boys gathered at long tables 
all up and down the big room, playing checkers, domin- 
oes, crokinole, and the other harmless games. Over in 
a corner a few little chaps are reading, or, with careful 
thought, selecting books from a small library. 

In a room beyond, athletic boys in all sorts of humor- 
ous improvised costumes are preparing under their di- 
rector for a contest with another team. Class-rooms are 
occupied by intellectual boys, in the alphabet of whose 
desires A stands for American History or Authors’ 
Readings instead of Amusement or Athletics. 

Owing to lack of funds, play-centers are still so few 
that only those over fourteen, who cannot be commanded 
to go to school in the daytime, are invited to attend. 
But this class it is particularly important to reach. New 
York, like most other cities, has offered for a long time 
evening grammar schools and high schools, helpful and 
important in their way, but only attractive to the sober 
and earnest and industrious, to whom the night tempta- 
tions of the street are least alluring. Besides these is 
always to be found in the crowded districts a flotsam and 
jetsam of young population, too tired or indifferent to 
spend the evening in work, that drifts about until it 
finds its kind. Then comes the saloon or the dance-hall, 
hot blood and swift purpose, and afterward mischief and 
lawlessness and the things done that should have been 
left undone. 

For such the board of education’s oases of wholesome 
play, open every night without money and without price, 
with no condition except that those who enter must be 
over school age, area deliverance from temptation. 

PON 

The committee of the Chicago Principals’ Association, 
which prepared the course in nature study, has done a 
work worthy of high commendation. The portions 
already published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL have been well 
received and have proved helpful to many teachers. In- 
quiries have come to the editor for the outlines prepared 
for grades six to eight. Seven and eight are still under 
way. The work for grade six will be given next week. 
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| The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew. 





The wellsprings and the aims of teaching are so oppo- 
site to those of business that examples of business suc- 
cess seem to suggest chiefly what should not obtain in 
the conduct of schools. Competition is the life of trade. 
It is the death of teaching. Those systems that beat 
down teachers’ salaries, that hire the cheapest, so threaten 
the health of coming citizenship thru cheap educa- 
tion given it, that the state very properly steps in with 
laws requiring a standard of fitness for teachers which 
parsimonious school boards may not disregard. New 
York city and two or three states have passed laws for- 
bidding teachers to be paid less than certain sums per 
annum. This is revolutionary. 

Most of the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recall 
rules which provided that teachers should not receive 
more than designated sums. However, it is not at all 
unusual, yet, to find not only school_boards, but school 
superintendents who desire to make a record for economy 
by seeking what they can save off the salaries of teach- 
ers. Superintendents are known whose salaries are 
raised because they have been instrumental in keeping 
down the taxes by paying the teachers less than in pre- 
ceding years. This is feeding the stableman for starv- 
ing the horse, rewarding the gardner for parching the 
plants, clothing the nurse for stripping the children: A 
tool performance, a blind boomerang-throw. 

When a noted founder of a famous school announced 
the application of the same principle he used in business, 
“Tt shall be our motto not to pay two dollars for teach- 
ers who can be had for one,” he was sincerely applying 
business methods. Why is that poor practice in employ- 
ing teachers? Because teachers are not salable com- 
modities nor have they to offer that which may be bought 
out and sold. 

Teaching-service is based on spirit not on profit. The 
aim of trade is to make money. A good business man 
is one who accumulates profit. The aim of teaching is 
to serve humanity. The impelling force of it is love. 
This is where it coincides with the ministry. To fill a 
pulpit according to the lowest bid is no more absurd, no 
more base, than to hire the teachers who will take the 
place at the lowest salary. But this is still a practice. 
Instead of saying to the agency, “ get us the best teacher 
you can find for $1,500 a year,” the president of the 
board writes, “try to get her here at $1,200. If not suc- 
cessful try her at 1,800. After a day or so try her at 
$1,400. We will not go above $1,500.” The clever 
business man who engages the teachers for X academy 
believes that by waiting until the summer vacation he can 
pick up better men at much less salary. To buy wives so 
should be no more revolting, for the service given the 
children of the nation in the schools should not be pol- 
luted with the stain of trade and barter. 

If, then, competition is repulsive in employing teach- 
ers; if educational service cannot, because it is spiritual 
service, be bought and sold, what is the salary of teach- 
ers for? It is for the same thing that thestipend of the 
minister is given, for maintenance. 

Teachers should have so much as will put them in con- 
dition to render most effective service to the chil- 
dren, no less. How much is this? It is enough to buy 
clothes, food, books, and living quarters. Enough to 
take one to an uplifting concert now and then, enough 
to let one pay his share of church expenses, buy some 
toys for his children, feel occasionally the joy of giving 
hospitality, and pay the premiums on insurance against 
incapacitated old age or danger to beloved ones thru 
death of the bread-winner. That is the purpose of a 
teacher’s salary? No real teacher will ask for more; 
most of them are giving this rich country loyal service 
for a great deal less. But their service, loyal and earn- 
est tho it be, is not good enough because it has not back- 
ing 2nough behind it. 


It is no difficult matter to estimate what it costs to 
live comfortably in any particular place. Rent is fairly 
uniform; grocer’s bills can be computed. A dozen ordin- 
ary householders could calculate yearly expenses without 
much trouble. If one were going to get a basis of com- 
parison by which to estimate suitable living salaries it 
would be valuable to get estimates on the yearly cost of 
a good living for a man of twenty-five years and family; 
a man of fifty years and family and for a single woman. 
These are the three examples furnished by Mr. C. N. 
Jones, of the Equitable Life Insurance Co., as being 
representative conditions. The man’s family is consid- 
ered as a wife, two boys, and two girls. 

In arriving at an understanding of the basis of salary 
in any town get as many persons as possible, not teach- 
ers, to compute the proper expenditure for these items. 


Single 
woman 


Kinds of expense per annum. 


Man of 25 
and family 
Man of 50 
and family 


Rent 

Light, fuel, 

Table, ice, etc., 

Household repairs, addition to equipment, 
Service, 

Clothing, 

Newspapers and periodicals, 

Books and library dues, 

Church, charity, etc., 
Amusements, concerts, etc. 
Carfare, travel (not for recreation) 
Summer outing, 

Health—Doctor, dentist, medicine, 
Insurance premiums, 

Professional dues, 

Hospitality, 

Savings for old age, 

An average of fair estimates made by persons, not 
teachers, would be a good workable basis for the mini- 
mum salary for the teacher of the age and condition speci- 
fied. Itis the lowest sum that the poorest teacher should 
receive, for it is what is necessary to keep a person in con- 
dition for good work. Upon it as a basis should be made 
increases for special excellence, faithful service, etc. 

It will be observed that this scheme of salaries pro- 
poses a different basis for men and for women. Making 
a living wage the basis of a salary schedule, how could it 
be otherwise? Our present social conditions permit the 
man of family to leave his home each morning and to 
work for their support. The wife is kept at home. School 
systems have generally refused to accept mothers of 
families as teachers on the ground that such women are 
unable to give enough attention to the children of the 
school. Common public opinion calls for a single woman 
as ateacher. The living wages of a single woman are 
less than those of a married man. The familiar war cry 
“equal pay for equal work” assumes that the teachers 
wage is payment for his work. A claim not tenable 
more than it would be in the case of ministers’ stipends. 
“ Equal pay for equal work” would require the Helena 
teacher, where board costs three dollars a day, to work 
for the same as the Bowling Green teacher where board 
costs three dollars a week. Married men make the best 
men teachers, so the school boards say, therefore base 
your men’s salaries on the presumption of marriage. 
Married women make the poorest teachers, so the school 
boards say; therefore base your women’s salaries on the 
presumption of celibacy. This seems to be about as near 
as you can get to a rule for getting a working basis for 
salary schedule for a whole system. If this is thought 
to work so much injustice as to injure the schools, pro- 
visions should be made to prevent it. The good of the 
schools is the only deciding cause. You can’t make the 
intention of enabling a woman to support the whole 
family the basis of a salary scale. 
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Leaders Among American Schoolmen. 
Composite Sketches. * 


Take it all in all, Chicago could not ask for a better 
superintendent of schools than she has in Mr. Edwin G. 
Cooley. He is in many respects wholly unlike that other 
great educational administrator, Dr. Maxwell, the head 
of the New York city school system. In common with 
the latter he possesses rare executive powers,a tremendous 
fund of energy, a clear ideal of a well-organized school 
system of large proportions, persistency, scholarship, and 
a firm belief in teaching as a distinct profession. Both 
men are blest with physical strength and vigor, but while 
Dr. Maxwell, tall, reserved, ceremonious, aristocratic, 
impresses strangers as one difficult of approach, Mr. 
Cooley seems the embodiment of hearty good-nature; he 
is accessible, democratic, the Middle West type of Amer- 
‘can who is often found in control of state conventions. 





Edwin G. Cooley. 


Mr. Cooley has the calm, judicial mind which weighs 
carefully each question brought before it for decision; 
slowly arriving at a conclusion and then consistently act- 
ing in accordance with the conviction formed. He is slow 
to speak, being rather a good listener, and gathering 
suggestions Yet he never evades the expression of his 
honest opinion when that is asked for. Thus he im- 
presses one as having a large fund of great reserve 
power. 

In a marvelously short time Mr. Cooley has established 
himself as the acknowledged head of the school system 
of Chicago. He came from a country school containing 
twelve teachers, to the superintendency of a system in- 
cluding approximately six thousand. He was faced at 
the beginning with a shortage of revenue—something 
not unusual in Chicago. There were warring elements 
within the teaching force, and opposition to everything 
having the semblance of innovation. Political pull was 
more than a myth in determining appointments. Tact, 
diplomacy, courage, and skilled generalship were required 
to gain the confidence and good-will of all with whom he 
was to be associated. He was soon master of the situa- 
tion. Nor did he resort to tricks and compromises. The 
teacher’s consciousness of the child to be educated as 
the supreme consideration was ever vivid with him, and 
he remained true to that consciousness. He had taught 
in almost every grade of school, and had pursued.-studies 





*There have sme in this series estimates of Dr. Max- 
well and his in New York city (issues of Oct. 17, and Nov7.) 
and an article ou Superintendent Cooley by Dr. Arnold 
Tompkinf (SCHOOL JouRNAL of Nov. 14). Sketches of U.S. 
Commissioner W. T. Harris and of Superintendents Soldan, 
and Greenwood will fojlow. 


in education for several years. The highest interests 
of the school children must be paramount, whatever else 
may have to yield: That was the rock on which he 
struck. 

Mr. Cooley has convinced the board of education of the 
wisdom of his suggestions and propositions. The board be- 
lieves inhim. Measures that had seemed hopeless to pre- 
sent to the board were endorsed andadopted. Mr. Cooley’s 
business sense won the admiration of the good business 
element controlling the affairs of the board. When an 
appalling shortage seemed to necessitate the closing of 
the schools it was Mr. Cooley who, without experience 
in dealing with so great a matter on a large scale, came 
forward with plans that saved the situation. The hard- 
ship inflicted upon a few individuals in consequence of 
the retrenchments naturally gave rise to criticism and to 
display of hostility, but Mr. Cooley calmly adhered to the 
course which he knew to be right, never wavering in his 
faith in the final outcome as the best that could be done 
for the children in the schools. 

Mr. Cooley’s skill in organizing the work of his office 
has reduced friction to a minimum. Reports and cleri- 
cal details have been confined within limits of reasona- 
bleness. The superintendent has been enabled to come 
and keep in touch with principals and teachers. His de- 
sire has been, from the first, to learn every detail of the 
work and to know, personally, as many of the teachers 
as possible. 

The principals have recognized Mr. Cooley’s profes- 
sional ability and have themselves been aroused to greater 
activity in all matters pertaining to the duties and op- 
portunities of their positions. The resuscitation of the 
Principals’ Association was in itself an achievement re- 
dounding to his everlasting credit. That body was all 
but defunct when he took the helm. A proposition to 
disband had already been considered in all seriousness. 
Even the most faithful could not get themselves to be 
regular attendants at the monthly meetings. Now all is 
changed. Without any sign of compulsion the greater 
majority of the principals find it to their advantage to 
be present, as something of value is always to be ex- 
pected. The association has been divided into commit- 
tees which are at present working on a new course of 
study, with the aim of broadening and at the same time 
unifying the work. Some of these committees have 
already printed their reports and placed them in the 
hands of the teachers. The discussions have been car- 
ried into the various school councils and a live interest 
awakened. 

The district and central school councils are composed 
of delegates chosen by the teachers of the several schools. 
These councils have regular meetings and discuss mat- 
ters of importance along educational and administrative 
lines. It is the desire of the superintendent that the 
teachers shall feel personal responsibility for the im- 
provement of school work and that the results of their 
deliberations will be considered by him. This feeling of 
responsibility must needs increase the efficiency of the 
teachers, and the schools will be correspondingly bene- 
fited. 

Always an indefatigable worker himself, Mr. Cooley 
knows how to get the largest amount of work out of his 
subordinates. Believing firmly in constant self-improve- 
ment he has instituted promotional examinations for 
teachers. No single act has created as much opposition 
among the teachers of Chicago as the latter. Mr. Cooley 
frankly acknowledges the defects of the system and de- 
plores the necessity for resort to an imperfect method 
of selection, but at the same time “promotional” tests 
will continue to be held until something better presents 
itself, which will more truly establish a teacher’s merit. 

Naturally the views expressed by teachers with refer- 
ence to this matter of Mr. Cooley’s merit tests vary. In 
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a composite estimate such as this a typical criticism 
should no doubt be included, in order to show the grounds 
upon which the opposition is built. We select an ex- 
tract from a letter by one of the most respected teachers 
in the system: 

“We have always had in Chicago a high school, a nor- 
mal school, and for a number of years a cadetship, so 
that the conditions for gaining entrance into the Chicago 
schools have been such as to insure a high degree of efti- 
ciency. There has always been a great deal of individual 
study among the teachers. Under Mr. Cooley’s new s0- 
called “ Merit.” system, which now prevails, no teacher is 
eligible for promotional examination, unless she first has 
reached an average of at least eighty per cent. under a 
secret marking system in vogue here in Chicago. This 
has developed a spirit of toadying among both principals 
and teachers and has been conducive to favoritism, since 
even the merit system has not freed either principals or 
superintendents from the usual human frailties, and the 
fawning, cringing principals have flocked to the superin- 
tendent, and, in the same way, the fawning, cringing 
teachers have flocked to the principals, since the princi- 
pal’s mark for efficiency depends largely upon the esti- 
mate of the superintendent and the teacher’s mark for 
efficiency in like manner depends upon the estimate of 
the principal.” 

The wholly different judgment of Dr. Arnold Tomp- 
kins, principal of the Chicago Normal school, upon this 
point, was printed in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of Nov. 14. 
He stated positively that the “ merit” is a merit list. A 
judicious woman principal describes the plan in these 
words: 

“ By this system cadets and teachers are placed on a 
list for appointment, according to the marks received 
from principals and superintendents for their work in 
the class-room. Those highest on the list receive the 
first appointments, and there is no longer such a thing 
as ‘pull’ in this particular. Granting the defects in 
the marking system and the difficulty of establishing a 
fair standard, all that can be done to make such marks 
fair and honest is being done.” 

Friends and opponents of the measure are, however, 
agreed that the superintendent believes in even-handed 
justice, and has set his face squarely against favoritism. 
Those who have tried, thru personal influence, are, per- 
haps, the most emphatic in their acknowledgment of it. 

Aside from encouraging self-improvement by emolu- 
ments, Mr. Cooley has supplied unusual opportunities for 
continued professional growth. Normal extension work 
has become a part of the school system, and Mr. Cooley 
has announced that next year he hopes for a larger 
appropriation so as to extend the work still more widely. 
Experienced educators hold classes in various parts of 
the city to meet the demands of the ever increasing num- 
ber who desire work along special lines—all without 
any expense to the members of such classes. 

In addition to the fruits of Mr. Cooley’s administration, 
which were mentioned in these pages two weeks since, 
reference should be made to the improvements in the 
night schools. So great has the impetus been that never, 
in the history of Chicago, has there been such a flocking 
to the night schools as during the present session. The 
finest corps of teachers and principals in Chicago is en- 
gaged in the work. That the requirements of those are 
satisfied who are most in need of this instruction is 
proven by the unprecedented enrollment and the still 
more astonishing regular attendance. 

They who have known Mr. Cooley longest are the 
most enthusiastic of his friends. All who come in con- 
tact with him must be impressed with his earnestness 
and sincerity. The board of education is unanimous in 
the recognition of his stern integrity of purpose and un- 
flinching determination in the pursuit of whatever he 
feels to be right. Honesty of purpose, tact, impartiality, 
persistency, scholarship, and splendid executive ability— 
these are the qualities that should encourage the teach- 
ers of Chicago to have confidence that their best inter- 
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ests will be his care, while the friends of education every- 
where may look to Chicago for steady and intelligent 
progress along educational lines. 


OPIN 
A Kindergarten Creed. 


Helena, Montana, where Mr. Randall J. Condon is 
superintendent of schools, organized, in September, the 
Helena Kindergarten Council. This is the first kinder- 
garten organization in Montana, and the first of its kind 
in the northwest. There is a kindergarten connected 
with every primary school building, with bright, well- 
trained teachers in charge, each of whom receives a sal- 
ary of eighty or eighty-five dollars a month. The rooms, 
equipment, and supplies are modern in every sense, and 
the most progressive work is being done. The kinder- 
gartens have the enthusiastic support of the citizens; 
the last two things they would be willing to lose from 
the school system are the kindergarten and manual 
training. 

At the October meeting of the Kindergarten Council, 
after an animated discussion of the aims, principles, and 
practice of the kindergarten and its essential place as an 
integral part of the school system, Superintendent Con- 
don announced that he would like to have every member 
express in the form of a “‘creed” her ideals of the 
kindergarten and its work. The creeds were to be sub- 
mitted unsigned, and each member was to be furnished 
with copies of of them all. At the November meeting 
they were to select by vote the one they thought best 
expressed the kindergartner’s belief in her work. The 
beautiful “creed” given below, written by Superinten- 
dent Condon, was adopted: 

Text of the Creed. 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

I believe in little children as the most precious gift of 
heaven to earth. I believe that they have immorta. 
souls, created in the image of God, coming forth from 
him and to return to him. I believe that in every child 
are infinite possibilities for good or evil and that the 
kind of influences with which he is surrounded in early 
childhood largely determines whether or not the budding 
life shall bloom in fragrance and beauty, with the fruit 
thereof a noble, Godlike character. 

I believe it to be the mission of the kindergarten to 


“Step by step lift bad to good; 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best.” 


I believe in play as the child’s normal effort to under- 
stand himself thru free self-expression; and I believe, 
too, in work, but work that is joyous, and that the joy in 
the doing comes largely from the well-doing. 

I believe in freedom, but not in license; in prompt, 
cheerful, obedience; in accuracy, regularity, punctuality, 
industry, and application; that wisely directed self-activ- 
ity should result in self-control, in self-forgetfulness, in 
an increasing desire to choose the good, true, and beau- 
tiful, and to contribute to the happiness of others. I 
believe in cultivating the intellect and the will, but I be- 
lieve, too, in soul-culture, and that out of this cultivation 
comes the more abundant life bringing forth the fruits 
of the spirit—kindness, gentleness, joy, peace, truth, 
faith, hope, love, reverence for God, for each other, and 
for all his lowly creatures. 

I believe that the white city of God, with its river of 
life and its tree of life is the divine type of the kinder- 
garten with its life-giving love, sunshine, and compan- 
ionship, and its symmetrical unfolding of all the beauties 
of child-life—physical, mental, moral, spiritual. 

I believe that the work of the kindergartner is the hol- 
iest and happiest of all earth’s tasks. 

To this work, Father, I believe thou hast called me, 
and to it I give all that thou hast given to me of insight, 
and wisdom, and strength, and love, and gentleness, and 
patience, and humility. 





6 04 
Che Largest School in the World. 


The future public school No. 62, the contract for 
which has just been approved by the board of education, 
is attracting unusual interest. This comes from the fact 
that it will be, not only the largest. school in New York, 
but in the whole world. The site is in Hester street, be- 
tween Norfolk and Essex streets, and cost $518,000. 
The neighborhood is one of the most densely populated 
in the city, and, big as the school will be, it will be none 
too large for the children of the nearby tenements. 

Real estate in that neighborhood is high in price, and, 
when the building committee were considering the build- 
ing, they decided to make it adequate to the needs of 
the neighborhood. So there will be seating capacity for 
4,500 pupils who will be in charge of a corps of 124 
teachers and two principals. If this is not an army it is 
a good-sized brigade. 

The building is to be built deeper down into the ground 
than usual and also higher up in the air. To make this 
possible large elevators, the first in the New York pub- 
lic schools, will be installed. There will be four in the 
building, two for the boys and two for the girls. 

Instead of giving an entire floor to the boys and 
another entire floor to the girls, as is now customary, 
the division will be vertical. Thus, there will be practi- 
cally two schools in one, in which the boys and girls are 
entirely separated. There will be separate entrances for 
each. The boys’ entrance will be on Essex street and 
the girls, entrances on Hester and Norfolk streets. 

Another departure in the construction will be the 
auditorium. Instead of having it at the top of the build- 
ing so that, to reach the room it would be necessary to 
climb several flights of stairs, it will be in the basement, 
and its gallery will be on the level with the first floor. 
The auditorium will seat 1,600 persons. It is expected 
that this number of grown-ups will attend the course of 
free lectures given in the school in winter time. 

The principal advantage of having the auditorium in 
the basement is that lectures may be given there while 
classes are in session, without interfering with the pu- 
pils. It will also do away with the sliding doors now in 
use in the schools. The hall will be 98x93 feet, and the 
entrance will be from the Seward park front. 

The building will be of the French Renaissance style, 
the exterior of buff and blue Indiana limestone, gray 
brick, and terra cotta. There will be a gray slate roof, 

with copper trimmings. The cost of construction will 
be $519,049. The building will have 75 feet frontage 
on Norfolk street, 200 feet on Hester street, and 200 
feet on Essex street. 

In order to make it easy for parents of pupils to get 
access to the principals the offices will be on the first 
floor instead of at the top of the building, as is the case 
in the other schools. On the sixth floor there will be a 
gymnasium, a cooking room, a workshop, two baths, and 
two locker rooms. There will be in all 2,685,850 cubic 
feet of space within the building. 
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As the school faces Seward park it is expected that 
the children will make the park a playground, and thus 
have an advantage few public schools in the city possess. 

The school is expected to be finished in two years if 
no labor troubles prevent. C. B. J. Snyder, architect 
and superintendent of buildings of the board of educa- 
tion, designed the proposed structure. It may be added 
that the building, with its six stories, is something of an 
experiment.’ If it proves successful, then ten and twelve 
story buildings will probably appear. 





The Heavens in December. 


The starlit December sky is superb, for it is graced 
by the most beautiful stars and constellations. In addi- 
tion to magnificent Orion, who greets us two or three 
hours after the close of the evening twilight, we have in 
the same section of the sky, but further to the north, 
the beautiful group of the Twins, with Castor and Pol- 
lux shining conspicuously. Still higher above the hori- 
zon, and a little south of the Twins, is the Bull, includ- 
ing the brilliant Aldebaran. 

A little lower than Orion, and further north, is the 
Lesser Dog, with the great star Procyon. Nearer the 
horizon is the Greater Dog, which contains the most 
beautiful of the fixed stars, the dazzling Sirius. High 
in the northeast is Capella, the most important object in 
the constellation of the Chariot. In the southwest is 
Altair, the middle star of the three which compose the 
prominent part of the group called the Eagle. Far down 
in the northwest is the Lyre. East and south of this 
constellation is the Swan, or Northern Cross, with the 
bright star Deneb not far from its center. Almost due 
north is the Dipper with its “ pointers” showing the way 
to the Pole star. In this general section of the sky are 
the Lady in Her Chair with five bright stars, the Lynx, 
Chariot, and Perseus. 

The last full moon of the year came on the fourth and 
will be followed by the last quartering on the eleventh. 
The December new moon comes on the eighteenth and 
the first quarter comes the day after Christmas. 

Neptune plays a prominent part during December, as 
it opens the phenomena of the month by being in con- 
junction with the moon on the sixth, and closes those of 
the year by being in opposition with the sun on the 
twenty-seventh. 

Jupiter is the ruler of the evening sky. On the sev- 
enth he is midway between opposition and conjunction 
with the sun. He is in conjunction with the moon on 
the twenty-fifth. Venus and the waning moon are at 
their closest on the fourteenth, and, in fact, close enough 
to have an occultation take place. Venus will soon become 
an evening star again. 

Uranus approaches the moon on the eighteenth, and, 
at almost the same time, comes in conjunction with the 
sun, and so closes the year as a morning star. Saturn 
and Mars are in conjunction on the twentieth, while, two 
days later, they are in conjunction with the 
















































moon. Mercury meets the moon on the 
twentieth, but the planet is so near the 
sun that he can only be seen thru 
glasses. 

The most important event of the month 
is the beginning of the astronomical 
winter. On the twenty-third of the month 
the sun enters the sign of Capricornus. 
On this date the sun touches his utmost 
limit of southern declination and the days 
are of their minimum length. For ashort 
-| time the sun seems to stand still in its 
course, but a change soon comes, and a 
minute is added to the shortest day. The 
change is at first invisible, but is soon 
detected by a faint lingering glow in the 

























Yi «| twilight. When December closes three 
tae minutes have been added to the day’s 
+ length, 
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The School Luncheon. 


A subject which is worth most careful attention is 
the school luncheon. This is particularly true in the 
cities where the tendency toward the use of food of lit- 
tle nutritive value is greatest. In the country, if coarse, 
the food is at least unadulterated and almost always 
abundant. But in the cities multitudes of public school 
children go at noon to some bakery and make a meal of 
cakes, pastries, and knick-knacks. 

In spite of the widespread efforts to better the condi- 
tions of the school luncheon, in far too many places it 
continues to be a hurly-burly eating of cold and bad food. 
This may be in part due to the fact that schovl boards, 
being business men accustomed to rapid-fire methods of 
lunching see nothing injurious in this practice for school 
children. But the children, being at a growing age, need 
the best of nourishment. If they do not receive it the 
physical vigor of the urban population is sure to decline. 

What is necessary for the child is food enough and 
not too much, and food that is nutritious. Society, in 
order to protect itself, must take cognizance of these 
questions. 

The school’s responsibility for food and race improve- 
ment is well shown in an article by Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Social 
Service. Her remarks on the school luncheon are partic- 
ularly practical. 

“The school,” she writes, ‘‘ that undertakes to provide 
a noon luncheon comes in for its share of responsibility, 
for the child at school needs to have temptation to in- 
discriminate eating removed. Modern school life is ex- 
citing at best, and the school luncheon should be such 
as to quiet rather than excite. The food of the child at 
school is second in importance only to that of the infant, 
and the parent who neglects this part of his child’s 
bringing up is culpable. If the general family table is 
well cared for there will be less danger to the youth of 
school age from the food he finds at the noon luncheon 
at school. Those who provide such a luncheon should 
bear in mind that the child is going back to study, in 
not too good air, often in very bad air. Therefore, not 
much blood must be taken from the brain, but circulation 
must be promoted so that fresh blood may be brought to 
the brain cells before they are too exhausted to benefit 
by it. The mental forces need to be gently stimulated, 
not rendered torpid, as is the case when the child be- 
comes sleepy. For quickening the circulation, fluid, and 
warm fluid is best in many cases, as hot milk, soup, if 
not greasy, and cocoa. Cold fluid, as milk or fruit, is 
often acceptable. Vigorous children can take the fluid 
in the form of water and the solid in the form of bread 
and butter, with or without meat; or in the form of 
crackers which appeal to children and, if well masticated, 
seem to agree with them better than the excessively 
yeasty bread socommon American children will not be 
satisfied without something sweet. This may be due to 
some physiological necessity not yet understood, as that 
of a quick-burning fuel which can be consumed at once 
and leaves no ash behind; one which, while it gives less 
energy, yet requires less energy to convert into useful 
material. Whatever the cause, this liking for sweets 
must be heeded and that form given which will serve the 
best, namely, fruit-sugars, as far as possible, and milk- 
sugar, as soon as it can be had for ten cents per pound. 
All dried fruits—dates, figs, raisins—are excellent foods 
and should be freely furnished. 

“Tf luncheon is served at a table, well-made hash, 
creamed fish or chicken, well-made stews, eggs, cold meat, 
baked apples, or light pudding may be added. Pastry, 
doughnuts, custards, etc., should be excluded since their 
assimilation demands too much expenditure of energy by 
the digestive apparatus. In winter a nut-cake may not 
be too hearty for the robust ones who demand strong 
food, if these rich and sweet things are not eaten to the 
exclusion of other and less heating things. 

“No other form of social service will give so full a re- 
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turn for effort expended as the help given toward better 
diet for children, and in no other direction are there so 
many blind roads leading nowhere. Help is coming fast. 
The United States government is giving much study to 
food problems and by publications is making available the 
work of other countries. What is now needed is a gen- 
eral recognition of the importance of the subject, espe- 
cially to the growing child.” 


N. E. A. at St. Louis. 


The reasons for the selection of St. Louis as the N. 
E. A. convention city for 1904 are set forth in a press 
notice issued over the signature of Sec. Irwin Shepard, 
which reads: 

The city of Seattle withdrew the invitation presented 
at Boston because it was found impossible to complete 
the proposed auditorium before July, 1904, and also be- 
cause the local authorities deemed the available hotel 
and boarding accommodations of that city inadequate for 
the entertainment of such aconvention. Portland, Ore- 
gon, extended a cordial and well supported invitation 
which was favorably considered. 

After a full canvass of the situation the executive 
committee deemed it advisable for all the interests of the 
association to hold the convention in 1904 in St. Louis, 
and so decided by a unanimous vote at a meeting held in 
Chicago, Nov. 9. 

It is proposed to modify the usual plan for the meet- 
ings by making the various features of the exhibit the 
chief topic for all papers and discussions. The presence 
and co-operation of eminent representatives of foreign 
educational systems are assured to assist in comparative 
and thoro studies of the exhibits which willbe the prom- 
inent feature of the convention. 

It is proposed to hold a meeting of the department 
presidents in St. Louis about Jan. 1, to formulate 
plans for the.convention programs. 

The dates for the convention are not yet determined; 
three dates are proposed, and the executive committee 
invite an expression of opinion by the members of the 
association as to the most acceptable dates, viz.: June 
28 to July 2; July 5 to 9; or July 12 to 16. 


OPIN 
N. E. A. Reports. 


-The volume of proceedings of the Boston convention 
of the N. E. A. is nearing completion and will be ready 
for distribution soon. As the edition will number 18,- 
000 copies, delivery may not be completed before Jan- 
uary 1. ; : 

.In view of the large number of applications for re- 
prints of the papers of certain departments it has been 
decided to print 500 “separates” of each of the follow- 
ing named departments which will be bound separately 
with cover, title page, and index, and sent by mail, while 
the supply lasts, at the nominal prices indicated. 

The General Sessions, 15 cents per copy. 

The National Council, 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept.of Kindergarten Education,10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Elementary Education (not including 
joint sessions), 5 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Secondary Education, 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Higher Education, 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Normal Schools, 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Manual Training (including joint sessions 
of Elementary, Art, and Indian Departments) 10 cents 
per copy. 

The Dept. of Art Education (not including joint ses- 
sions), 5 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Child Study 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Physical Training, 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Science Instruction, 10 cents per copy. 

The Dept. of Special Education, 10 cents per copy. 

A reasonable discount will be given on orders for ten 
or more copies to one address. The complete volume 
will be sent express prepaid to any address for $2.00. - 
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Systematic Records in Schools. 


Complaints are frequent of the amount of clerical 
work the teachers and principals are compelled to do in 
these days. A good system of keep- 
ing records, while not doing away 
with the difficulty entirely, will aid 
in remedying the evil. Unfortun- 
ately in the larger school systems 
a considerable amount of clerical 
work is unavoidable. 

The city of Joliet, Ill., has a 
system of keeping its school rec- 
ords which may serve as a model 
for any fair-sized city or town. 
Joliet has 5,500 pupils in the grades 
and 119 teachers for them. The 
system has been well described by 
J. F. Skeel, the clerk of the Joliet 
school inspectors, in System. The illustrations accom- 
panying the description give a clear idea of the forms and 
reports which are used. 





Mr. J. F. Skeel. 
Joliet, Ill. 
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TEACHERS MONTHLY REPORT FOR MONTH ENDING 
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Diagram 1. 


The first form presented is the Teachers’ Monthly 
Report (Diagram 1). On this is entered for each half- 
day session the number of boys present, the number of 
girls present, and the number of boys and girls who are 
tardy. At the end of each week the columns are footed 
and one decimal pointed off to give the averages for the 
week. At the end of the month the form averages are 





When a pupil is absent a certain number of days, his 
name is dropped from tne “ belonging” and his absence 
no longer affects the per cent. of attendance. 

Much attention is given the matters of attendance 
and punctuality. A teacher may eliminate tardiness en- 
tirely, but it is done at the expense of attendance and 
does not pay. Thepupil stays out a whole session rather 
than be tardy and be persecuted for it. This is avoided 
by making a one-half day’s- absence equivalent to two 
tardinesses. An arbitrary “combined per cent.” is figured 
on this basis and is used for ranking purposes. A room 
with no cases of tardiness will not rank first unless it 
also has a high per cent. of attendance. 

On the back of this report is a blank for the transfer 
record (Diagram 2) of the room forthe month. No 
transfer is counted until the pupil has entered the school 
to which he has been accredited by the transfer card 
shown in Diagram 3. This contains the items of the 
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Diagram 3. 


pupil’s record which are needed by the new teacher, and 
is not good until countersigned by the superintendent. 
A record of all transfers is kept in his office. If a perfect 
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added and divided by four, which gives the averages for 
the month. The “ original enrollment” is the number 
of pupils who have entered the room during the year, to 
date, by original entry. This does not include those re- 
ceived by transfer from some other school in the city. 
“ Present enrollment” of the room consists of the number 
of pupils entered both by original and by transfer entry, 
less the number transferred to other schools in the city. 





record of all transfers is kept, the total “ present enroll- 
ment” for the city, as shown on the superintendent’s re- 
port, will exactly tally with the total “ original enrollment.” 

To meet the compulsory education law requirements 
school superintendents must issue age and school certifi- 
cates to pupils between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
The entrance certificate (Diagram 4)filled out by each pu- 
pil, puts on file a record of the date of birth and other data 
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Diagram 5. 


and serves as a check in case of attempted falsifica- 
tion. 

The “ principal’s report ” (Diagram 5), is made up from 
the important items of the teachers’ reports, with the 
room numbers and grades indicated. Onthe back of the 
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form are found directions for proving the correctness of 
the report. 

All the teachers’ and principals’ reports are sent 
to the superintendent, The totals and averages by 
buildings are entered on the superintendent’s report 
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Diagram 8. 


(Diagram 6), footed, and averaged in the same way as 
the principals’ reports. Comparison of the figures 
with those of the preceding month and of the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year shows the gains 
or losses, and usually indicates accurately the general 
condition of the schools, 
as well as the growth or 
change in the city popu- 
lation. 

An “ Unsatisfactory 
Work” (Diagram 7) notice 
is used to inform the par- 
ent that the pupil’s work 
in one or more studies 
is below the standard. It 
must be sent before the 
chance of promotion is 
lost, in order that the 
parent may use moral or 
other persuasion. 

Promotions are made 
twice a year. “ Promo- 
tion estimates” (Diagram 
8), made by each room 
teacher and sent in to 
the superintendent, show 
concisely the half-year 
record of every one of 
the pupils in the city. A 
glance at the records shows at once the reason. These 
reports as well as the teachers’, principals’, and superin- 
tendent’s reports, are all bound for preservation. 

At the June promotion, each pupil is given a promo- 
tion certificate. Then no matter what happens, he may 
be enrolled and placed in his proper class on presenta- 
tion of the certificate in September. 
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Diagram 10. 


Classification sheets (Diagram 9), required at specified 
times, give the superintendent a clear exhibit of the ex- 
act condition of each room in the system of schools, 
concerning enrollment, grading, overcrowding of rooms, 
and similar conditions. 

At the end of each month the pupils are given report 
cards (Diagrams 10 and 11), with a record of attendance 
and scholarship. On the back are spaces for parents’ 
signatures. 

§$Continued irregular attendance, if not satisfactorily 
accounted for, gives the principal occasion to use the 
‘notice of absence and tardiness” (Diagram 12). This 
is sent to the parent without the pupil’s knowledge. 

One advantage of a system like this is that it furnishes 
a basis for comparative study of school statistics. Un- 
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fortunately at present the statistics of too many school 
systems are incomplete, inaccurate, and more or less un- 
trustworthy. 


PAN 
British Educational Commission in Oklahoma. 


The party which visited Oklahoma was a part of the 
original commission of twenty-five which came to this 
country to study the American public school system. 
After a brief trip thru Eastern states the commission 
split up, each party visiting a portion of the country. 

The five Englishmen visiting Oklahoma were G. I. 
Cockburn, chairman of the Leeds school board; W. C. 
Fletcher, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, now head master of Liverpool institute; C. 
I. Hamilton, B.A., F.S.S., Cambridge university, profes- 
sor of economics in the University of Wales; the Rev. 
W. Jephson, M.A., member of the London school board, 
and H. L. Rathbone, vice-chairman of the Liverpool 
school board. The partyincluded Edward Atkinson, Jr., 
of Boston. The gentlemen are typical Britishers, and 
Mr. Atkinson is a typical Bostonian. They have the 
mannerisms in speech and action common to the people 
of England and Boston, and are very interesting in con- 
versation. 

They came, they said, to America, to study the Amer- 
ican and the public school system, and they were glad to 
be in the West, where they could find the true type of 
both. They visited the schools of Guthrie, the capital 
city of Oklahoma, and as a body they expressed them- 
selves as greatly surprised at finding such a city and such 
schools in a place that was opened to settlement only 
fourteen years ago. They seemed to think this one of 
the marvels of modern civilization. 

At the high school the gentlemen all made speeches. 
They aroused the enthusiasm of the students by their 
speeches and by calling for several songs and the high 
school yell—which the students gave with a will. The 
students will remember this visit of our distinguished 
friends from across the water, not alone for their words 
of encouragement and cheer, but also because the com- 
mission is representative of the educational system of 
England. 

All the members of the commission were surprised at 
the growth and development of this new country in ed- 
ucation and business enterprise, and they prophesied 
(what we all feel) that Oklahoma will be one of the 
greatest states of the Union. Jape 

From here the party went to Texas and on their re- 
turn stopped at New Orleans, whence they left for 
Washington, planning to sail for home December 2. 

BLANCHE E. LITTLE. 
BP 

President Eliot does not believe that women can in- 
dulge much in athletics without injuring themselves, and 
he condemns boating, putting the shot, and such violent 
forms of exertion for women. “ Women,” he says, “ were 
not intended for such violent exercise as men, and some 
of the things they go into must strain them. Women’s 
athletics are a good thing in moderation, but for them 
to try to do all that their brothers do is a mistake. 
They will only injure themselves in the attempt.” 
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Salaries of Grade Teachers. 


The Philadelphia Teachers’ Association has prepared 
a comparative statement of the maximum salaries paid 
women grade teachers in forty-three cities of the Union. 
Philadelphia is the last of the list. Thestatement shows 
that the maximum salary of $670 paid the women grade 
teachers in that city is $136 a year less than the general 
average for the forty-three cities named in the list, 
which is as follows: 


Population Maximum 

City in 1900 Salary 
New Vork, 3,487, 202 $1,440 
Newport, 22,034 1,000 
Chicago, 1,698,575 1,000 
San Francisco, 342, 782 996 
Washington, 278,718 950 
Jersey City 206,433 936 
Boston, 560,892 936 
Butte, "Mont A 30,470 900 
Yonkers, N. Y., 47,931 900 
Oakland, 66, 930 900 
Cleveland, 381,768 850 
Milwaukee, 285,315 840 
Pueblo, 28,157 808 
Peoria, 56, 100 809 
Seattle, 80,671 800 
Cincinnati, 325,902 800 
Los Angeles, 102,479 760 
Omaha, 102,555 760 
Denver, 183,859 760 
New Bedford, 62,442 750 
Portland, Ore., 90,426 750 
Cambridge, 91,886 750 
Memphis, 102,320 750 
New Haven, 108,027 750 
Worcester, 118,027 750 
Toledo, 181,822 750 
Providence, 175,599 750 
Minneapolis, 202,718 750 
Newark, 246,070 750 
St. Louis, 575,238 735 
East Orange, 21,506 725 
Savannah, i 725 
Detroit, 235,704 725 
Spokane, 36,848 720 
Salt Lake City, 53,531 720 
Long Branch, 8,872 700 
Holyoke, 45,712 700 
Passaic, AUK 700 
Grand Rapids 87,565 700 
Pittsburg, 321,616 700 
Buffalo, 352,387 700 
Bloomfield, N. J., 9,668 675 
Philadelphia, A, 293, 697 670 
Average salary for the forty-three cities, $806 


Relative to the table the Teachers’ Association says: 

“These figures have been carefully compiled. The 
argument that a high grade of teachership is necessary 
if Philadelphia is to maintain its high place as a manu- 
facturing city will appeal to every citizen who is inter- 
ested in the industrial progress of this community. 

‘Philadelphia was the first city in the Uuited States 
to establish a school for the training of teachers, and for 
years, under the leadership of such men as Roberts 
Vaux and Thomas Dunlap, showed the highest appre- 
ciation of the value and importance of the teachers’ 
work. But now we are confronted by the fact that she 
has slipped back to the forty-third place among the cit- 
ies of the Union in the maximum pay given to her pub- 
lic school teachers. From being a leader in educational 
affairs Philadelphia will, at this rate, soon. be hobbling 
along at the end of the procession. 

“It is a truism in education that as is the teacher so 
is the school. Hence if we are to have good schools we 
must have good teachers—the best that can be secured, 
and the best of any purchasable or hired commodity 
costs money. If parents only appreciated as they should 
the marvelous influence for good of a corps of first-class 
teachers, and could realize the serious loss in time, dis- 
taste for study and careless habits resulting from poor 
teaching, they would give the necessary time and money 
to see that their children had the best teaching possible 
to secure. They would also see that their children’s 
teachers were made thoroly comfortable and contented 
in financial matters. 

“Tt cannot be that it is because we do not desire the 
best for our children that we have departed so far 
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from the fundamental principle set forth in the act of 
the legislature establishing our free public schools in 
1834, and which authorized the employment of ‘ compe- 
tent teachers at a liberal salary.’ 

“Why should the greatest manufacturing city of our 
country be outranked in this respect by forty-two other 
cities? Education is a prime necessity for success in 
manufacturing. Science and art have made manufac- 
turing what it is. The former improving machinery, 
cheapening processes, saving waste, getting more pro- 
ducts from raw material; the latter shaping products 
into more desirable forms. And science and art need a 
well-laid foundation jof elementary education for their 
development. 

“Statistics are so clear upon the question of the won- 
derful influence of education as a wealth-producing 
agency that our city councils and our mayor should not 
only find the means of granting the present modest re- 
quest of the board of education for an appropriation to 
increase the salaries of our public school teachers, but 
should also, in the near future, provide for another in- 
crease, which would place the salaries of our teachers 
more nearly on a par with what are being paid elsewhera. 

“This would enable our teachers, as a body, to do 
comfortably and satisfactorily what some of them are al- 
ready trying to do at an unnecessary sacrifice, and that 
is, to continue their development in culture and profes- 
sional knowledge.” 

EPR 
Dr. Isaac H. Stout. 


In recognition of the faithful services of Dr. Isaac H. 
Stout whose death occurred November 9, State Supt. 
Charles R. Skinner, of New York has sent out the fol- 
lowing memorial: 

November Thirteen, Nineteen Hundred Three. 

It is my sad duty to announce the death of our friend 
and co-worker Doctor Isaac H. Stout, who for the past 
eighteen years has been associated with the institute 
work of this Department, as conductor and as supervisor. 
At sunrise on Monday, November nine, after a long but 
hopeless struggle, his strong, brave spirit took its flight— 
leaving us but the memory of a busy, useful life. 

It is needless to recount to those who knew and loved 
him the sterling qualities of head and heart which en- 
deared Doctor Stout to us all and which equipped him 
to render such efficient and unselfish service to the cause 
of education. To me his death is a personal loss which 
I cannot fully estimate. A long friendship without a 
break became so intimate and tender that I must pub- 
licly acknowledge my indebtedness to and my dependence 
upon him thru all these busy years. 

At two-thirty o’clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
the eleventh instant, a simple but very impressive funeral 
service was conducted by Doctor Remick, of Geneva, in 
the Reformed Church of Farmer, Seneca county, the 
village where Dr. Stout passed his boyhood days, and 
where in his early manhood as principal of the village 
school he made a lasting impression of his worth as 
teacher and friend. The church was filled by the com- 
panions of his early life and the friends of his later years, 
including many of his intimate associates in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. He was laid to rest in 
the family lot in the village cemetery, the members of 
the State institute faculty acting as bearers. 

Believing that his associates in the State Department 
of Public Instruction desire an opportunity to give pub- 
lic expression of their respect to Doctor Stout, and con- 
fident that many of those thruout the state who have 
been encouraged to nobler endeavor by his words of 
cheer and inspiration are moved by the same desire, I 
have decided to arrange a memorial service to be held in 
the offices of the Department of Public Instruction on 
Monday afternoon, the twenty-third of November, at three 
o’clock. I hope that many of the educators of the state, 
who have for so many years been associated with Doctor 
Stout, will be able to be present on that occasion and 
unite in giving expression to their high esteem of him 
who has gone, but whose works will live.” 
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The action of the New York city principals, in re- 
questing the board of education to restore permission of 
resort to corporal punishment in the schools, has given 
rise to excited discussions of the time-worn subject in 
many teachers’ meetings over the whole country. Few 
of the arguments advanced in favor of a return to the 
rod, which have found their way into print, have been 
either profitable or convincing. The editorial comments 
in the newspapers have been, as a rule, unedifying and 
flippant. The best recent statement of some of the 
reasons for the abolition of the rod at school is probably 
that by Dr. Bogen in THE ScHOoL JouRNAL of Nov. 28. 

The Male Teachers’ Association of New York city set 
aside its meetings of November 21 for discussion of the 
topic. The guest of honor on this occasion was Pres. 
H. Coward, of the English National Union of Teachers, 
who had put off his return to England in order to be pres- 
ent. As a member of the Mosely commission he had had 
an opportunity to examine into American common school 
affairs. As practical schoolman he never, in the discus- 
sion of educational questions, loses sight of the actual 
conditions among which teachers are placed. He said: 

We are not troubled in England over the question of cor- 
poral punishment, because there every. principal has the 
right to inflict it when deemed necessary. In many of the 
larger cities of England there is even now a movement on 
foot te relax the rules somewhat and vest the same right in 
the class teachers. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, while there should not 
be too much corporal punishment, and while it should be 
used only as a last resort, there is a certain kind of boy that 
comes from a certain kind of home to whom corporal pun- 
ishment is a necessity if anything good is to be made of him. 
Out of every hundred boys, ninety-nine of them will behave 
themselves without it, but it is the hundredth boy that is the 
serious menace to proper discipline in the class-room, and in 
his case the rod should not be spared. Every teacher will 
at some time find himself between the devil and the deep 
sea, and in such stress that he is driven to do in violation 
of rules what he should be able to do with regularity and 
recognition. 

Prin. Myron T. Scudder, of the New Paltz Normal 
school, put himself squarely on record as a firm believer 
in the efficacy of physical reprimand and stimulant to 
obedience. Dr. T. David Schultz, a physician, and Prin. 
Bernard Cronson both argued for restoration of the rod 
under certain conditions. The lateness of the hour pre- 
vented satisfactory presentation of the dangers that 
must needs arise in a large school system in which physi- 
cal penalties have the sanction of the board of educa- 
tion. 

There are weighty reasons in favor of a wisely re- 
stricted permission for the humane application of physi- 
cal pain in the government of children. The authority 
of righteous law must be established. Even adult society 
has not yet risen to the plane where policemen and jails 
and military force have become unnecessary in sustain- 
ing obedience to the laws of society and of the state. 
At the same time the infliction of physical punishment is 
sure to rouse animal instincts with all the evils that fol- 
low in the train of animalism. Thoughtful educators 
must ever be divided in opinion, according as they are 
conscious of the evils of either horn of the dilemma. 
There is substantial agreement, however, that the child 
must be given every assistance to become master over 
his animal propensities. There ought to be unanimity 
_ also as regards the duty of educators to train children 
in obedience to principles of righteousness as repre- 
sented by law. Authority must be established: it repre- 
sents the voice of cunscience in the ideal man after 
whose image the child at school is being formed. Those 
who can meet their full educational responsibility with- 
out resort to physical force are to be deemed fortunate. 
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Those who must call the infliction of pain to their aid 
to accomplish the greater things in education have our 
sympathy. It is better that the boy should suffer tem- 
porary physical discomfort than that he should go to 
Gehenna. 





We have not in times past wholly agreed with Pres. 
E. B. Andrews, of the University of Nebraska, tho his 
intellectual ability has called forth admiration. In his 
address in New York city before the Delta Upsilon 
fraternity he dealt mainly with the obscuration of 
real culture, which he declared at the present moment 
is observable in the United States. He said that the 
United States cannot to-day so well as formerly face the 
criterion of Lowell when he said that the measure of a 
nation’s success is the amount it has contributed to the 
truth, the moral energy and intellectual happiness, the 
spiritual hope and consolation of mankind. 

He scored the cold greed and rapacity with which 
business is carried on, declaring that while mercantile 
honor is not unknown, it is relatively rarer than hereto- 
fore; that promoting deals, stock manipulations, market 
rigging, in intent and effect as bad as highway robbery, 
has become a regular business, and the public has become 
so accustomed to it that it makes no protest. 

These are deserved criticisms; and if college. presi- 
dents generally will not speak out for fear they may 
lose an endowment from some lucky “operator” it is 
more to the credit of Dr. Andrews that he exhibits the 
courage needed. We certainly are off the track in many 
things; heads have been turned because considerable 
money has been made by a few persons, but the high 
end of education is not gold or silver. 





The utterances of distinguished clergymen on the 
Thanksgiving day just past seem to recognize almost 
universally the need of moral instruction. Rev. Dr. Dix 
asks many heart-searching questions, the first being 
What can be done to introduce moral instruction in the 
schools? And he says that to this as to all the other 
questions no heed will be paid. 

That is, at present. But it will not always be so. 
There are signs which indicate that the teacher is to as- 
cend tothe higher platform of moral teaching. All 
careful observers agree that some specially organized 
force is needed to lay a moral foundation in society, or 
the prosperity of which we boast will only add to the 
ruin which must eventually ensue. In other words, the 
moral workers are too few. Besides the preachers all 
the teachers are needed. A million are none too many 
to labor for righteousness in a population of seventy 
millions. ; 

Up to the present educators have been concerning 
themselves with courses of study, with planning how to 
add to the 3 R’s, drawing, literature, science, manual 
training, and nature study. These will add to the ease 
and value of industrial life, it is true; but there is some- 
thing needed by the men who have managed to get more 
money than was possible fifty years ago. Dr. Dix per- 
tinently asks, ‘‘ What can be done to stop extravagance, 
display, and show?” Lacking moral principles the 
gainer of money considers lavish and useless expenditure 
as the only attainable end. But a change is inevitable; 
those who have moved forward pedagogically (and the 
number is large) see that a further step is absolutely 
essential. Men must know how to be happy with or 
without money. The foundation of happiness is morality. 
We are not uttering new truths. All thoughtful teach- 
ers agree on these points. What is lacking is courage 
and concerted effort in advancing to the higher ground 
that is before the teacher. He must be not only a par- 
ticipant in enlightenment but in morality. 

The Rev. Dr. Richmond asked in his sermon, “ Shall 
American men and women mold themselves on the lines 
of luxury, business success, and mere intellectual expan- 
sion? Who are most talked about and written about? 
It is the millionaire-—what he does, where he travels, 
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what he eats, what social function his wife attends, and 
what property he has bought.” Dr. Richmond pointed 
out the need of a nobler ideal. He pointed out the need 
that the teachers of the entire country hold up a nobler 
ideal before the millions of youth. 


SPIN 


Fifty Years in One Superintendency. 


A career of fifty years in the management of a single 
school system is almost, if not quite,a unique experience 
in our educational history. But such is the record of 
Supt. William White Cottingham, of Easton, Pa., 
the senior school superin- 
tendent of the United 
States. Fifty times with- 
out a break he has been 
re-elected. For half a 
century he has directed 
the energies and shaped 
the aspirations of the 
school children of Easton, 
Pa. Such service is rare 
if it is not without a par- 
allel in American educa- 
‘tion. All thru the excit- 
ing decade preceding the 
Civil war, and the war it- 
self, thru seasons of busi- 
ness depression and buoy- 
ancy, thru the days when all eyes were turned toward 
Pennsylvania because of the Molly Maguires, and from 
that time until his state was again seat of interest be- 
cause of the coal strike of last year—the might of the 
influence which has been Dr. Cottingham’s in this time 
is almost enough to take one’s breath away. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Cottingham’s election 
as superintendent of the Easton schools was fittingly 
celebrated on October 28. Prominent educators of the 
state, the teachers of Northampton county, the children 
of the public schools, and the citizens of Easton, all 
united in paying honor to the organizer and administra- 
tor of their school system. It is not an easy task to 
estimate the good done to a community by such a work 
as Mr. Cottingham’s has been, but this celebration by 
his fellow-townsmen is perhaps the most striking testi- 
monial possible to his honorable service. 

William White Cottingham was born in Easton in 
1824, his parents belonging to well-known families. The 
boy’s earliest education was gained in private schools, 
for there were no public schools in the state at that 
time. 
and the citizens of Easton soon opened a school. Mr. 
Cottingham was one of the first. pupils, so that he has 
been connected with the city’s public school system thru 
its entire history. In 1844, he was admitted to Lafay- 
ette college and was graduated in 1848. He was at 
once elected tutor in the college, a capacity in which he 
served a year. He next entered the Princeton Theo- 
logical seminary, remaining there for two years, when he 
was invited to take charge of an academy at Haddon- 
field, N. J. He was quickly recalled to Lafayette, how- 
ever, but he soon resigned as he desired a better posi- 
tion. 

While he was casting about for some opportunity he 
was asked to accept a position at an advanced school in 
South Easton. During this engagement Mr. Cotting- 
ham became so interested in his work that he decided to 
make teaching his profession. In August, 1853, he was 
elected principal of the high school at Easton. In less 
than four weeks it was voted that he act also as inspector 
of all the schools. His salary for both positions was 
fixed at $40 per month. Thus began the connection 
with the Easton school system, which has never been 
broken. 

_ To comprehend even in slight degree what Mr. Cot- 
tingham has done for Easton it is necessary to look at 
the system as it was when he took charge. The state 
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superintendent’s report for 1853 reads, concerning Eas- 
ton schools: 

“They failed to secure either sympathy or encourage- 
ment from the many prominent and influential citizens 
of the town. This was owing partly to the fact that 
private schools furnished a more thoro and elevated 
course of instruction than the limited provisions of the 
public schools would admit.” Much trouble was caused 
by the clamor and opposition excited in the town against 
the then existing school management; caprice rather 
than settled principle guided it. The story is told that, 
at one time, all the children congregated in the streets, 
not knowing where to go: at the commencement of the 
session. One of the school directors told them to go 
where they pleased, so each chose his own school. 

Mr. Cottingham at once set about bringing order out of 
thechaos. On Dec. 10,1854, a committee was appointed 
by the borough of Easton to take the steps necessary to 
having Easton made a separate school district. Mr. 
Cottingham drew up the papers and a special act was 
passed by the Pennsylvania legislature, separating the 
borough of Easton from the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent. 

In January, 1854, he proposed the plan which still 
governs the management of the schools. This includes 
a plan for a high school, the systematic arrangement of 
subordinate schools, and a full and regular course of 
studies for each. The plan was presented to the school 
board and unanimously adopted. Mr. Cottingham at 
once applied himself to thoro organization of the schools, 
drew a draft for graduations of all schools, and thus, 
started the successful machinery by which the schools 
of Easton are still governed. The development-of this 
system has been the work of Mr. Cottingham’s life. Tire- 
lessly and unflinchingly he has faced the problems that 
have arisen, until he has made the Easton school system 
one of the best in the country, and himself an authority 
in educational circles. , 

The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary was a gala 
occasion for the city. The first event of the “Cotting- 
ham Day” was the dedication of the new Carnegie 
library, Prof. W. B. Owens, of Lafayette college, mak- 
ing the principal address. In the afternoon a formal 
celebration was held. There were addresses by the 
mayor of Easton, Horace Lehr; Supt. Henry Snyder, of 
Jersey City, a former principal of the Easton high 
school; Deputy State Supt. Henry Houck, and Pres. E. 
D. Warfield, of Lafayette college. Letters of regret 
were read from Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, 
and President Roosevelt. 

A fitting termination to the celebration was a banquet 
on the evening of Oct. 29. Among the speakers were 
State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania; Prin. W. 
A. Jones, of the Easton high school, Russell C. Stewart, 
and H. J. Steele. 

All the speakers paid the most glowing tributes to Mr. 
Cottingham’s service and devotion. The following ex- 
tract from the letter of Superintendent Brooks, of Phil- 
adelphia, is most fitting and may be considered to epito- 
mize what was said: 

“The occasion upon which you are assembled is unique 
in the history of education in this or any country. For 
a man to have been at the head of the schools of a city 
for fifty years is an event honorable alike to himself and 
to the community which he has served. It shows a wis- 
dom and tact and peculiar personal fitness for the work 
upon his part, and a wise administration of official duty 
on the part of the representatives of the people, who 
could recognize this fitness, and with an eye singly to 
the interests of public education retain in official position 
the man whom they regarded as best fitted for the 
work. 

“To devote a lifetime to the welfare of others is to be 
deserving of the recognition and gratitude of humanity. 
A life devoted so completely and so successfully to the 
education of youth as that of Dr. Cottingham commancs 
my most sincere and heartfelt admiration.” ‘ 
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Ezra D. Barker. 


Ezra D. Barker, for thirty years the president and 
general manager of the University Publishing Company, 
died on November 15. The span of life accorded to him 
covers 8 most important period in the development of 
American education, and in this evolution he played no 
small part both as a teacher and publisher. Almost all 
that has been done pertaining to the organization of the 
common school system and the publication of books to 
meet the demands of that organization has occurred 
since 1824, the date of his birth. 

Mr. Barker was born in Chester, Conn., but in his boy- 
hood moved with his parents to Genesee county,in western 
New York. In accordance with the custom of the period he 
began to teach in the district schools early in life, but 
intended to pursue the work only until some other oppor- 
tunity opened. At this time he met David P. Page, who 
was arousing a better conception of the importance of the 
common schools. Thru his influence Mr. Barker deter- 
mined to devote himself to teaching, and so he entered 
the Albany Normal school, being graduated in 1846. 
He began to teach in Flushing, N. Y., where he remained 
several years. He was then appointed principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 6 in Brooklyn. In both of these places he 
was distinctive as a teacher. One of his classmates was 














Ezra D. Barker. 


Darwin G. Eaton who became eminent as an educator, 
being for many years the vice-principal of Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. Another was William Orton, who be- 
came the president of the great Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Mr. Orton taught but a brief time and 
then entered the employment of Derby & Miller, at 
Auburn, N. Y. This firm moved to New York city and 
took offices in a building where the present Times 
newspaper is published. Here Mr. Orton became amem- 
ber of the firm and he induced Mr. Barker to become an 
assistant in the extensive business carried on. 

The book store of Derby & Miller was a famous one. 
Mr. Derby was a fluent talker and had an opinion on 
every topic of the day; people visited the store quite as 
much to hear what he had to say as to purchase books. 
Horace Greeley was a frequent visitor and he and Derby 
combatting opinions was a familiar sight in those days. 
Mr. Barker made Mr. Greeley’s acquaintance at that 
time and was held in high esteem by the Tribune’s editor. 
In this active bookstore he obtained a business ability 
teachers are usually supposed unable to acquire.. After 
a number of yearsin this situation Mr. Barker became 
general manager for Mason Brothers, who published 
school books exclusively. They had just brought out the 
Analytical Readers and thru Mr. Barker’s efforts 


they achieved a great popularity. Mason Brothers de- 
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cided to make organs and pianos and the firm of Mason 
& Hamlin was formed and became famous. The Analyti- 
cal Readers were purchased by Taintor Brothers, who 
secured Mr. Barker to direct their adoption. They were 
exceedingly popular for a number of years. 

In 1869 the University Publishing Company was 
founded, and in 1872 Mr. Barker became its general 
manager, an office he held until 1892; at that time he 
became president of the company, retiring only last year 
on account of failing health. 

The period from 1872 to 1892 was characterized by 
great activity in publishing by the University Company. 
A few of its more notable publications were Maury’s 
Geographical Series; the Gildersleeve Latin Series; the 
Holmes Series of Readers; Mathematics, by Venable, 
Sanford and Nicholson; Histories, by Holmes ,Hansell and 
Jones; the Clarendon Dictionary, and the Standard Lit- 
erature Series. This small part of the actual list of 
books published by the company under Mr. Barker’s 
management shows something of his industry, activity, 
and good judgment in regard to the educational situation. 

Outside of his business relations Mr. Barker played a 
valuable part in work for the betterment of society. He 
was prominent in church circles in Brooklyn and in the 
establishment of the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
Association, serving as its first president for a time. He 
was married in 1858, to Maria Day Otis, of Brooklyn, 
and began to reside at 385 Adelphi street, where he con- 
tinued to live. Here he enjoyed the acquaintance ofa 
large circle of appreciative friends. Soon after coming 
to Brooklyn he became a member of Plymouth church, 
but for the last thirty-five years he has been a member of 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational church, where for 
a time he held the office of deacon. He was married 
again in 1864 to Mary Anna Stott who died in 1894. He 
is survived by three sons, two of whom reside in Brook- 
lyn and one in Colorado Springs, Col. 

On retiring from the presidency of the company he 
went to his farm in Leroy, N. Y., where he had spent 
his boyhood days. He seemed to be in fairly vigorous 
health until injured a short time ago in getting out of a 
street car, but his health became weaker and weaker, 
until he finally passed quietly away on Nov. 15. 

Mr. Barker may rightly be said to have been a contrib- 
utor to the welfare of the world in all his capacities. He 
brought to his work great industry, purity of churacter, 
and keen discernment. By his death the publishing world 
has lost the companionship of a strong and worthy man. 

The funeral of Mr. Barker on Nov. 18 was attended 
by many of his former friends. The University Publish- 
ing Company was represented by Messrs. Lawrence, 
Manson, and Dawson. The pallbearers were Messrs. 
E. A. Lawrence, Amos M. Kellogg, S. T. Dauchy, George 
M. Kendall, A. Sanger. and Henry fHale. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. Dr. MacLean, of the Clinton 
avenue Congregational church, and his remains were in- 
terred in Greenwood cemetery. 
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Partial List of Contents of the School Journal 
, Next Week. 


The Indian Education Problem as an Indian Sees It. 
By John M. Lolorias. 

School Gardens and What Can Be Done With Them. 
By Elizabeth Sanborn Knapp. 

The Teaching of Grammar. By Supt. Robert E. Met- 
calf, Winchester, Mass. : 

New Course of Study for Chicago, Grade Six. 

Schedule of Manual Training for the New York City 
Schools, Grade 2A. By Dr. James P. Haney, Super- 
visor. 

An English Vew of President Roosevelt. 

Annual Flower Show of the Cleveland Home Garden- 
ing Association. 

Babylonia and Its Schools, 
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School Equipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions con 


ing aids 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
i School boards, superintendents, and teachers 
in this important field. 


advertisements are , 0 
which will help them to keep up with the advances 
SoHooL JoURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Scientific Devices for the School. 


A number of interesting scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries have been made recently in Germany. Some of 
these may be useful in the school building. 

An Anti-Frost Solution.—An excellent remedy against 
the freezing of windows, is the application of a mixture 
consisting of fifty-five grams of glycerine dissolved in 
one liter of sixty-two per cent. alcohol containing, to im- 
prove the odor, some oil of amber. As soon as the mix- 
ture clarifies, it is rubbed over the inner surface of the 
glass. This treatment, it is claimed, will prevent the 
formation of frost. 

Heat-proof Putty.—Mixing a handful of burned lime 
with 120 grams of linseed oil, boiling down to the usual 
consistency of putty, and allowing the plastic mass to 
spread out in a-thin layer to dry in a place where it is 
not reached by the sun’s rays, yields eventually a very 
hard putty. When required for use it is made plastic 
by holding over the funnel of a lamp; on cooling, it re- 
gains its previous hardness. 

Disinfecting Apparatus.-—A new apparatus, of French 
origin, is based upon the evaporation of formaldehyde. 
The solution of formaldehyde is boiled in a vessel heated 
by spirit or other lamp, the escaping vapors being led 
thru a tube made flexible, so that it can be passed thru 
the keyhole of the door of the room to be disinfected. 
A gauge shows the level of the liquid, and scales are 
provided to show the amount of liquid to be evaporated 
to disinfect the room properly. 

Mending India-rubber Articles:—For mending rubber 
articles the following is recommended: Articles are first 
freed of adhering foreign particles and thoroly dried. 
Varnish is removed by means of emery paper or a file, 
and the part thus treated is well rubbed over with ben- 
zine. The edges of the hole are then painted over with 
a solution of Para caoutchouc in benzine, a fitting strip 
of natural rubber being laid over it, and a solution con- 
sisting of four parts of benzine, three of carbon sulphide, 
and 0.18 part of sulphur chloride is applied to the edges 
by means of some cotton wool tied to a wooden holder, 
this solution serving to vulcanize and to increase the re- 
sistance of the rubber. The joined parts have, of course, 
to be well pressed together. 


Perishable Paper. 


The matter of the durability of paper and ink is one 
of great importance. All the scientific attainments of 
our age, however, have not been able to produce a paper 
which will not decompose. The ancients were our sure- 
riors in this, as in several other sciences. 

Paper manufacturers test the possibilities of every 
known substance. The simplest process of the ancients 
for making both paper and ink was better than our best. 
There are no secrets in the manufacture of the ancient 
article, but we cannot equal their product. 

The efforts to remedy this state of affairs have been 
numerous. The pope at one time invited chemists 
and librarians from every part of Europe to meet in 
Switzerland to discuss the making of paper and ink. The 
engravers, lithographers, illustrators, and art lovers of 
Paris have become aroused to the fact that their work is 
doomed to destruction within a century. So they have 
petitioned the ministry to have two copies of every work 
struck on a special quality of paper. A similar move- 
ment was started in this country at the beginning of the 
use of wood pulp and coated papers. Nothing ever 
came from it, because publishers generally found it too 
much trouble. 

In some cases the indiscriminate use of inferior paper 
may cause vexatious difficulties. In the case of much 
of the matter printed in recent times decay is a matter 
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of little consequence, so that it hardly seems necessary 
to become anxious over the quality of the ink and paper 
used by the ordinary publisher. . 

What is the life of a book as a marketable product? 
Glance over the publishers’ lists of last year and see how 
many are on the current lists. Perhaps five per cent. of 
the fiction published is “alive” at the end of twelve 
months. In ten years this number is probably reduced 
to a fraction of one per cent. There isnot much occa- 
sion for worry about destructible paper here. 

Take our school books as another example. How 
many of the books in use ten or fifteen years ago are 
still to be found in the schools? Many of the old names 
are still with us, but the books have been remodeled and 
revised several times. The original work became so gen- 
erally known that the name retains a value, altho the 
contents have been re-adapted to the needs of the hour. 

Take a geography of the early nineties. How much 
would it show about Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
or Alaska? The changes brought about by the Spanish 
war alone have rendered necessary a rewriting of much 
of our geography. There are few schools that would 
consider an American history failing to mention the 
Spanish war or the labor troubles of the last few years. 
The readers, grammars, and arithmetics have all under- 
gone as great change. 

The turning of events, the development of our knowl- 
edge of the demands in schools, and the evolution of 
ideas make our school literature short-lived. 


ERP 

Teachers are scarce in Kansas this year, says the 
Western School Journal, because—“1. The damage 
caused by floods, and the great wheat crop, have cre- 
ated an unusual demand for mechanics and laborers. 2. 
The minimum age required for teachers has been raised 
from sixteen to eighteen years. 3. The temporary cer- 
tificate was dropped by the last legislature, and teachers 
coming from other places after the regular examination _ 
have no opportunity to be examined. 4. The great ac- 
tivity in business draws young people from the school- 
room to other occupations.” 
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Recently Comptroller Grout — e that all the various 
business departments of the New York city board of educa- 
tion should be combined and placed under one general super- 
intendent of supplies. This cartoon, reproduced from the 
Brooklyn Eagle, shows what such a combination might mean 
to the superintendent of supplies to be. 
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The Care of Text-Books. 

Many schoo! officials, particularly in the South, have, of 
late, roundly denouncea the free text-book system. We 
submit the following rules recommended by the Maryland 
board of education which show a free text-book system 
that has worked well. 

1. The secretary of each board of county school commis- 
sioners shall keep an account in a book for that purpose, of 
all text-books purchased by the board, and of all text- books 
furnished to the different schools in the several counties. 

2. Each principal shall make out a requisition to the 
secretary of the board of county school commissioners for 
the text-books needed and authorized for use in his school, 
and in filling the same, the secretary shall deliver such 
text-books to the order of the principal. 

3. Each principal shall be held responsible for the proper 
care and return of alli text-books delivered to the school 
under his charge. 

4. The principal of each school shall issue text-books for 
the use of the several rooms therein, on the requisition of 
the teachers, and shall keep an account with each teacher of 
the text-books so issued. ‘Teachers shall be held accountable 
for the care and proper use of all the text-books issued to 
them by the principal. Each teacher shall also keep an ac- 
count with every pupil, in a book provided for that purpose, 
of the text-books in use. 

5. Before text-books are delivered to pupils, labels should 
be pasted in text-books, stating the number, district, and 
county of the school, and the ownership of the text-book, 
by the board of county school commissioners, with admoni- 
tion for the proper care of the text-book, and each text- 
book should be covered with ‘‘ Holden’s Perfect Book Cover,’’ 
or an equivalent, to be changed whenever necessary. The 
labels and book covers should be furnished by the county 
school boards. 

6. Text-books may be taken home by the pupil, when in 
the judgment of the teacher it is necessary for study for 
the preparation of lessons. 

7. All text-books, in any school, not in use for the time 
being, shall be promptly returned to the teachers for safe- 
keeping, and not allowed to lie about the room. 

8. Any pupil wilfully destroying or injuring a text-book, 
shall be required to replace or pay for same, and may be 
deprived of the privileges of the school until this require- 
ment is complied with. 

. In case of the resignation, withdrawal, or re- 
moval of teachers, a report of the text-books and sup- 
plies on hand shall be made by them to the principal, 
who shall make an examination to ascertain if all text-books 
are on hand, and in proper order, or if otherwise properly 
accounted for, and shall certify the same to the secretary of 
the board of county school commissioners before the salary 
of the teachers for the last term preceding such resignation, 
withdrawal, or removal shall be paid. 

10. Ten days prior to the close of each term, a report on 
the proper blanks shall be made to the principal by each 
teacher, of all text-books previously issued under the free 
text-book law, showing the number and condition of said 
text-books. After ascertaining the correctness thereof, the 
principal shall, within ten days after the close of the term, 
make a like report to the secretary of the board of county 
school commissioners of all text-books issued during the 
term to the school of which he has charge, indicating any 
discrepancies that may exist in the account of any teacher. 
The secretary shall withhold the last payment of the salary 
of any teacher whose account is found to be incorrect, until 
the matter is adjusted to his satisfaction. 

11. Each board of county school commissioners, before the 
first day of October of each year, shall report to the state 
board of education the number of text-books issued to each 
school during the preceding year, with the number lost or 
destroyed, the number on hand and their condition, and the 
amounts received for injuries to text-books, and for total 
destruction or loss of text-books; and the title, the name of 
the publisher, and the net price paid for each text-book pur- 
chased, for publication in the annual state school report. 

12. All principals shall be required to send to the office of 
the secretary of the board of county school commissioners 
immediately upon the receipt of any text-books, a state- 
ment giving the quantities and conditions thereof. Any 
text-books which are defective in any way shall be at once 
set aside, and not used. 


Union Labels for Text-Books. 
A question which seems to be coming to the fore more 
and more prominently is that of the union label for text- 
books. This is the gradual development of the labor ques- 
tion in the printingof school books. Morethan one adoption 
in the past has been decided on this question. But the de- 
mand for the label is a somewhat new departure, regarding 
which the various publishers appear to be divided in their 
opinions. Some think the matter will not amount to much, 
while the majority seem inclined to believe that the use of 
the label may become an important question. 
About a year ago the Montana legislature passed a law 
requiring the union label on all school books. This was de- 
clared unconstitutional and it is upon this decision that some 
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of the publishers base their opinion that the union label is 
not a possibility. 

Since this decision was made there have been several mu- 
nicipal movements along the same line. To cap the climax 
the American Federation of Labor appears to have given 
particular attention to the subject. hile the federation 
has not endorsed the idea for the whole country, it has ad- 
vised that the matter be taken up inthe separate states. 
The -federation has also adopted measures toward making 
several of the large presses around Boston, where many 
text books are printed, union shops. Whether the federa- 
tion leaders will be able to carry out this purpose is a dis- 
puted point. . If they do, these establishments will be able 
to use the label on all their productions and thus a wedge will 
be inserted which will compel other publishers to meet this 
move. It seems reasonable to suppose that the leaders of the 
federation have taken this method to compel all school books 
to be printed eventually in union shops and by union labor. 

Last winter when the Montana legislature had passed its 
union label bill the state superintendent wrote to the pub- 
lishers to see how many could meet the new conditions. 
Practically none of the important book houses could have 
placed the label on their books. The text-book publishers, 
as a rule, have their work done by contracts and so they are 
in no position to certify to anything regarding the labor em- 
ployed. Under these circumstances it would appear that if 
the union label is forced upon the trade, many of the houses 
would have to revolutionize their business connections to a 
large extent. ’ , 

A Polite Request of Publishers. 

A month ago there appeared in hese columns an article 
setting forth the abuses which result from ‘‘ Sample 
Copies.’’ Apropos of the points therein set forth, the fol- 
lowing circular letter, issued by the department of public 
instruction of South Dakota, at Pierre, and addressed to 
publishers is of interest: 

‘In 1901 the South Dakota legislature passed a law pro- 
viding for the establishment of school district libraries. 
That law reads in part as follows: 

‘«*The county treasurer shall withhold from the apportion- 
ment of July, 1901, received from the interest and income 
fund or other income for the schools of his country, an 
amount equal to ten cents per capita for each person of 
school age residing therein, and annually thereafter, an 
amount equal to ten cents per capita for each person of 
school age, which money shall constitute a library fund 
and shall be used in the purchase of library books. The 
county superintendent, county auditor, and principals of 
schools in villages employing more than one teacher, shall 
constitute the county library board. Annually, between 
the first day of July and the first day of September, the 
county library board shall meet at the call of the county 
superintendent, who shall be the chairman of said board, and 
expend the money provided for in the purchase of books se- 
lected from the list prepared by the superintendent of public 
instruction.’ 

‘Under the op teen of the law this department has 
issued an initial library list and two supplements. At the 

resent time we purpose discarding the old lists and issuing 
in their stead one that shall more fully meet our growing 
needs. The proposed volume will cost from $500 to $800, and 
the department appropriation will not permit such an ex- 
penditure. However, should book publishers—the ones who 
are directly benefited by the list, be willing to pay for its 
publication, we shall gladly prepare a catalog fashioned 
somewhat after that issued by the Wisconsin department. 
We propose that publishers shall submit for examination 
such books as they would place in the new catalog; all books 
approved by this department to be numbered so as to con- 
form to the catalog numbers and to be placed upon our 
library shelves. Rejected books will be returned to publishers. 
We desire to apportion the expense of printing the catalog 
among the book houses according to the number of their 
publications listed, payments to be made dirnct to the 

rinter. Itis our hope that all who publish desirable library 
Ceake shall be represented in the forthcoming list, and we 
respectfully solicit your co-operation.”’ 


Copyright Conditions. 

The United States treasury department has rendered an 
interesting decision on copyright matters in the case of Ed- 
ward Schuberth & Company, of New York. It covers the 
copyright and importation into this country of books printed 
in a foreign country from type set in the United States or 
from plates made therefrom. 

The decision states that, if the statutory requirements re- 
lating to the procurement of the copyright are complied 
with and the laste are printed {from type set within the 
limits of the United States or from —_ made therefrom, 
the books are not liable to the prohibitive provisions of the 
statutes. These forbid the importation of copyrighted books 
not printed from type set within the limits of the United 
States or from plates made therefrom. 

The department explains its ruling by calling attention to 
the fact that the statutes do not provide that books shall be 
printed in the United States if the type or plates have been 
produced here as ordered. 
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Carving Tools. 


The men and women of power are the men and women 
who can do things as well as think and say things, Ability 
to work and to put brains into work is what is needed. The 
growing generation must be trained to create wealth, to 
make or grow or develop something. These are the ideas 
which have been behind the manual training movement. It 


is this view that is making schools equip themselves with 





manual training appliances at the present time as never 
before. In addition there is coming a more determined de- 
mand for manual training in the grades. And so where it is 
impossible te give a complete set of tools sets are being pro- 
vided for doing one sort of work. | 

In spite of the commentsof a famous educator that manual 
work in the grades is all foolishness, the schools are taking 
it up more and more. As boards consider what industry to 
introduce we would speak a word for carving. For the 
training of eye, hand, and mind no better art has ever been 
devised. Watch a skilled carver. How delicately his fingers 
slide over the tools as they move across the wood! Just 


the exact amount of pressure is exerted to produce the 
The hand is so trained that the sharp tool 


best result. 





An Adjustable Handle. 


never varies from its proper line. The mind has been called 
upon to furnish the artistic conception which the hands 
have been called upon to follow. The whole man is thrown 
into achieving this result. 

These advantages have led wood carving to be introduced 
into many institutions. Many other schools, as they become 
more and more convinced of the educational soundness of 
the arguments in its favor, will take it up. In the art of 
wood carving the work depends to a a —— the 
toois. While abad workman cannot produce a good result 
with the best of tools, a good workman is equally unable to 
produce a good result unless the tools are in the best condi- 


—— 





A Carver’s Bench. 


tion, medium or poor tools being fatal to good results. Thus 
in purchasing tools for wood-carving only the best should 
be procured. We submit illustrations of the carving tools 
carried in stock by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, 
who are well-known as being headquarters for the finest 
tools of every kind. The set represented is one by the cele- 
brated London maker S. J. Addis. Long experience and 
a careful study of wood carving has enabled this manufac- 
turer to produce the best tools for the purpose. — 

To emphasize the importance of the best possible tools, a 
few words as to the work they have to perform will be suffi- 
cient. A careful observation of the different separate tools 
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in the set shown in the illustration, discloses the fact that 
all are very similar in shape. As the fingers are the best 
instruments for modeling, this idea has been carried into the 
art of wood-carving, and the tools are made to resemble the 
different fingers. By this method of construction the most 
delicate work can be done and the finest results produced. 

Having obtained the required shape, the maker must un- 
derstand the kind of steel necessary for the tool. This point 
is where the ordinary maker of carving tools fails. 
lack of experience he does not thoroly understand the de- 
mands on the instrument. The steel must be capable of 
taking the finest edge and holding it, and at the -ame time 
must be able to resist strains from using it as a lever in 
every direction. 

The sharpening of the instrument counts for much, the 
proper amount of bevel on each side of the tool being a 
secret which should be understood by all carvers, altho un- 
fortunately it is not. A proper edge having been obtained, 
the carver will take his place over the rough wood. Ifa 
bench (see the accompanying illustration) is provided, 
better work can be secured but it is not absolutely necessary. 
In the same way a large wooden handle is recommended. 
The chisel is driven into the wood and at once the workman 
gouges, twists and bends his instrument to get the desired 
design. In a few seconds the tool, delicately sharpened, is 
compelled to bear strains from all directions. The best of 
everything is absolutely necessary to stand such usage. And 
after the hands have been trained to work in harmony with 
the brain, the product will be an artistic conception beau- 
tifully executed. 

This set of the Addis’ carving tools contains twelve 
handled and sharpened pieces. Ten of them are gouges and 
chisels of different sizes, depths, and shapes. In addition 
there is a washita oil stone, a washita round edge slip, an 
Arkansas triangular file, a special Arkansas carving tool 
slip and a carver’s marker. 

‘~ one interested in this subject would do well to write 
to Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, for catalog No. 
1096, devoted to carvers’ tools and appliances. 


A Noiseless Eraser. 


One of the vexatious problems of school economy is that 
of the eraser. Blackboards are, under the best of conditions, 
difficult to clean, especially as the natural desire is to avoid 
dust and noise. e are all familiar with the clouds of 
chalk dust that are prone to 
settle over everything in the 
school-room, and the shrill 
squeaks that disturb the quiet 
as the eraser goes back and 
forth when the ordinary eraser 
is furnished to the schools, 
Dann’s noiseless eraser, manu- ais 
factured by E. W. A. Rowles, of 177-179 Monroe street, 
Chicago, Ill., does away with dust and noise, and does 
not injure the blackboard surface. It is cheaper than the 
ordinary kind of eraser; in fact a guarantee goes with each 
one that it will outwear five or more ordinary erasers. 

This improved eraser is made entirely of the finest wool 
felt, without wood, metal glue or cement, the face being 
stitched to the back in such a firm and substantial manner 
as to render it practically indestructible, It has a wearing 
face two inches wide, solid felt, by one and a quarter inches 
deep. The average eraser has a wearing surface of one 
and one quarter inches by a quarter inch. The Dann eraser 
is so constructed that the strips of felt forming the face 
open easily to the whole depth of the eraser, making a 
perfect dust channel which will gather and hold the dust 
instead of sending it flying thru the room. 

By this manner of construction a successful utensil is pro- 
duced. It cannot injure the finest blackboard surface in the 
hands of the most awkward or careless child. It can be 
thoroly cleaned by a few strokes on the edge or face 
with a stiff brush. A slight consideration of these advan- 
tages should lead to an early trial which will prove that no 
— system can afford to be without this bit of equip- 
ment. 





Sanitary Noiseless Floors. 


The problem of acoustics is one of the most important 
problems which the school architect has to solve. Of all 
public buildings,in the schools it is most necessary to reduce 
all sound toa minimum. It has been found that many if 
not most objectionable noises come from defective flooring 
defective in the sense of not being noiseless when walked 


upon. 

rhe Crown Sanitary Flooring, manufactured by the Robert 
A. Keasbey Company, of New York city and Buffalo, is de- 
signed to remedy the evils connected with floors. It deadens 
the sound, is fire-proof, non-absorbent, elastic to the tread, 
and never becomes slippery. Thus it possesses qualities 
which many of the fibers and special preparations for sound 
deadening lack. : 

The flooring is a cement put up in barrels, accompanied 
with a liquid. When the two are mixed in equal proportions 
there forms a plastic combination similar to a rich Portland 
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cement anda sharp sand in equal parts. It can be applied 
to matched flooring, old floors, steel or concrete, any good 
cement finish, or granolithic, The adhesion is perfect and 
will give a sanitary flooring that will wear. It is the equal 
to any of the cement floorings, and in many places where 
there is much travel will not disintegrate by abrasion. It is 
said to give better service than any cement preparation. 

‘*Crown Sanitary Flooring ’’ can be made in several colors 
and laid without seams, or joints, or in several other forms 
to suit the surroundings. 


Laboratory Apparatus. 


The announcement that Eimer & Amend have been ap- 
pointed sole agents for the ‘‘Stendler Re-agent Bottles’’ 
shows how complete that firm keeps its equipment for all 





A Delicate Balance. 


things electrical, chemical, and physical. Their line covers 
not only the apparatus for schools, but for experts in all 
these lines. This house is one of the best in the country for 
supplies of this nature. Long fair dealing has made its 
reputation a standard of comparison. Again the extensive 
knowledge and experience of the house in each of the vari- 
ous branches of the 
trade enables it to give 
ful! and corréct infor- 
mation respecting any 
new instruments or in- 
ventions. 

At the present time / 
there seems to be an f 
invasion of this part of 
the equipment trade by |§ 
fake or bona-fide agents || 
selling poor apparatus. . 
A great cry of warning 
has been raised against 
them and in many places 
the advice has been ‘‘not 
to buy.’’ Be ter advice 
would be ‘‘ Buy only of 
reliable firms.’’ In this 
way the school boards 
would be sure to obtain 
good, useful, and accur- 
ate apparatus. The 
school supplies of Eimer 
& Amend are the best 
and the latest. Good 
apparatus is the only 
kind that is worth buy- 
ing and this is the only 
kind supplied here. 

{n considering the © 
point of buying only 
good apparatus a school 
board should think of 
the benefits the pupils 
are to derive from the 
scientific study. If the 
learning of a few ; : ‘ 

hysical laws or chemical reactions is the desired result the 
bout apparatus must be used to obtain that result. If the 
desire is to make the pupil accurate in his work and a close 
observer, again good apparatus must be procured, for accu- 
racy cannot be taught with slip-shod instruments, nor ob- 
servations made carefully if the instrument is demanding 
more attention than the experiment. . 
The accompanying illustrations show two pieces of the ap- 
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paratus furnished by Eimer & Amend. They are an air 


pump and a balance. No apparatus in use for instruction in 
physics or chemistry needs to be made better. Such instru- 
ments as these are in use in the leading laboratories and 
have the endorsement of the leading scientists. The balance, 
for instance, is susceptible to the weight of ;j5 of a gram. 
The air pump is equally delicate. 

For anything in use in a school laboratory write to Eimer 
& Amend, 205-211 Third avenue, New York. 


Four in One. 


The educational value of games has been recognized for a 
long time and the applications of the card game have been 
seemingly endless. ‘The publishers have been obliged to de- 
vote their energies not to creating a market for such articles 
but to preparing new games. The Milton Bradley Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., has just added to its list of supplies a 
set of cards which might well be called ‘‘The Four in One.’’ 
The one set of cards can be used for four interesting games 
which are sure to prove highly entertaining as well as in- 
structive. 

The first game is called ‘‘Chamber of Commerce’’ or 
‘*Korner.’’ This is one of those good games that some 
genius is occasionally inspired to create, so far removed 
trom the commonplace as to be interesting and fascinating. 
This game is not noted for the quietness with which it 1s 
played, but it will amuse and entertain a large number of 
people. Everybody gets busy at the word ‘‘play’’ and 
keeps it up until the market is cornered. Therules are sim- 
ple, few in number, and easily learned, 

‘Desperation ’’ is played with the same cards as ‘‘ Cham- 
ber of Commerce.’’ It isof a different character and less 
noisy, but interesting, and for any number of players from 
two to six. Each player has a ‘‘cinch’”’ which he is contin- 
ually trying to get rid of. ‘‘ Desperation’’ is an attractive 
game and finds favor with everybody. 

Two other games can be played with the same cards. 
‘“‘The Funny Duster Family’’ is a simple game composed 
wholly of laugh-producing ingredients. The second, ‘‘I 
Doubt It,’’ is another of the same sort. 


Brief Items. 


The Stronghurst Mfg. Co., of Stronghurst, Ill., make a 
book cover which is ornamental, simple, cheap, and durable. 
It is a perfect, automatic book cover, adjustable for applica- 
tion to different thicknesses of books of ~ size, in such a 
manner as to leave the title on the back of the book exposed 
to view. Special terms are made to schools on all orders. 


On Oct. 17 the Alaskan bouudary dispute was settled. 
With characteristic promptness W. & A. K. Johnston, the 
celebrated map publishers of Edinburgh, immediately revised 
their map of North America, and lithographed a new edi- 
tion. The maps sbowing the new Alaskan boundary was on 
sale in the hands of their United States representatives, A. 
J. Nystrom & Co., of Chicago, within one month after the 
boundary dispute was settled. Such enterprise would reflect 
credit upon any United States publishing house. The new 
map shows Mt. McKinley, which has recently been discovered 
to be the highest mountain in North America; also the island 
discoveries of the Sverdrup expedition in Arctic North 
America near Ellesmere land. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., has increased its business until it now covers the 
whole of the United States. The past year’s business has 
been the largest they have ever had and before long they 
will doubtless cover the books of the world. This pros- 
perity is due to two things: the quality of the goods 
sold, and the honesty of the management. Those educa- 
tors who have had the pleasure of knowing the Holdens 
personally are the most loyal friends of the company, for 
they know the Holdens will never put an inferior article on 
the market. Their policy is to meet competition by making 
superior goods. The company and their goods are worthy 
the investigation of any one interested in the problem of 
preserving and repairing books. 


The program clocks of the Fred. Frick Clock Company 
have met with a wide favor. The following list of recent 
— shows that their popularity is in no way dimin- 
ished: 

Randolph Maconinstitute, Danville, Va.; Colorado Springs 
college, Colorado Springs, Col.; High School No. 5, New 
York city; Parson’s college, Fairfield, lowa; High school, 
Tacoma, Wasb.; State Normal school, Shepherdstown, Va.; 
High school, Owensboro, Ky.; Friends’ school, Wilmington, 
Del.; Pastoria school, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Joseph’s 
church, Pierz, Minn.; High school, Hastings, Mich.; St. 
Mary’s college, North East, Pa.; High school, Adrian, 
Mich. ; High school, Coatesville, Pa.; High school, Mattoon, 
Ill.; Francis W. Parker school, Chicago; School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Northwestern Texas Normal 
school, San Marcos, Texas; Montana School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Boulder, Mont.; Central State Normal school, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Ohio Wesleyan university, Delaware, 
= won Normal School and Industrial college, Greens- 

oro, N. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The headquarters for bookmen during November have 
been in Atlanta, where many of them have been working 
for Georgia adoptions. A number of the best known men 
in the field have either spent the month there or have 
dropped in for a few days. More than forty ” acces 
of twenty-four publishing houses were on hand. 


We regret to learn that the son of Joseph H. Coates, of 
Henry T. Coates & Company, the Philadelphia publishers, 
was a victim of the distressing railroad accident at Indian- 
apolis on Oct. 31. Mr. Coates will have the sympathy of 
his — friends in the publishing trade in his sad bereave- 
ment. 


At the meeting of the American Federation of Labor in 
Boston, permission was refused a delegate to introduce a 
resolution calling for the adoption of uniform text-books in 
public schools, the books to bear the union label. It was 
— that this was a matter for each state to settle for 
itself, 


On Friday, November 20, William W. Innes, of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, reported for duty as manager of the 
Cincinnati branch for the last time. That day marked the 
end of sixty years of continuous service. Mr. Innes is in 
good health and only retires because he thinks that he is en- 
titled to a vacation. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. G. W. Holden, president of 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, who was injured by 
an automobile some weeks ago, is getting along nicely. He 
has already been able to go out driving. His many friends 
hope for a rapid and complete recovery. 


B. S. Warner, who has been the representative of Silver, 
Burdett & Company in New Jersey, has resigned to accept 
position with the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Mr. Metcalf, the well-known representative of Allyn & 
Bacon, is to open an office in New York. 


The plant of the Avil Printing Company, of Philadelphia, 
has been destroyed by fire. The loss will be nearly $500,000, 
as the company was engaged on a large number of publica- 
tions. Many sets of Ridpath’s Library of Universal Know]- 
edge, a Universal Anthology, Warner’s Library, and oti er 
well known sets were burned or ruined. The new cataleg 
for the University of Pennsylvania was consumed. 


The following books have been adopted for use in the Prov- 
idence, R,I., high schools: Noye’s ‘‘ Analytical Chemistry,”’ 
Well’s ‘‘Inorganic Anelysis,’’ Scott and Denny’s ‘‘Compo- 
sition and Literature,’’ Hyde’s ‘‘Two-book Course in Eng- 
lish,’’ and Fraser and Squair’s ‘‘ French Grammar.’’ 


North Carolina and Alabama have both adopted ‘‘ Agricul- 
ture for Beginners,’’ published by Ginn & Company, for ex- 
clusive use in the state schools. 


State Superintendent Carringtor, of Missouri, has warned 
school directors against fraudulent agents who attempt to 
sell library books. This sort of deception could be checked 
easily if the directors would supply themselves with the 
official list and be guided by that. One of these agents 
worked his school library scheme in St. Francois county. 
He was arrested, but succeeded in escaping from the sheriff. 


The firms of the J. W. Bond Company, and Cushing Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., have been united into the Cushing 
Company. The new company handles books, manual training 
and kindergarten material. The officers of the company 
are: President, W. Eason Williams; vice-president, A. Y 
DolfieldS' secretary, R. W. Graves; treasurer, F. A. Dol- 
field; general manager, H. M. Hebden. 


The George M. Savage Advertising Agency, Detroit, 
Mich., has moved int fine new quarters in the Newberry 
building of that city. L. I. Bromley, of the Detroit Free 
Press advertising staff, has resigned to take charge of the 
agency’s outside interests. The firm is composed of George 
M. Savage and Richard F. Reaume, who have been asso- 
ciated in advertising nearly twenty-five years. 


Miss A. B. Barnes, well known thru her connection with 
various women’s publications and general magazines, will 
assist Professor Charlouis as advertising representative for 
the a list of educational publications. Miss Barnes is 
perhaps best known as former manager of The Modern 
Priscilla, of Boston, and by her connection with such pub- 
lications as the Home Needlework Magazine, The Household, 
The Atlantic Monthly, and fashion journals, and has also 
had the handling of several lines of general advertising. 
She will be glad to furnish desired information regarding 
circulation, rates, etc., and will be especially pleased to 
meet or correspond with those advertisers who have not 
quite completed their plans, and might find helpful the ad- 
vice of a practical advertiser of experience. 
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Henry Lomb, of the firm of Bausch & Lomb, of Rochester, 
N. Y., the largest manufacturers of optical goods in the 
world, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on Nov. 24. His 
method of celebrating the anniversary was a most pleasing 
one to the 1,200 employes of the firm. Every employe was 
notified that Mr. Lomb had decided to celebrate his birthday 
by presenting each of them with a bank account. In addi- 
tion they were given the opportunity to take out life insur- 
ance to the amount of $500 at reduced rates if they desired, 
the first — to be deducted from the amount b isag 
them. The amount each employe is to receive will be deter- 
mined by his weekly wages. 


For a long time there has been a demand for a school 
supply house in West Virginia. This is now met by the 
Acme Publishing Company, which has acquired a stock of 
school equipment. Blackboards, desks, chairs, maps, globes, 
and in fact everything wanted in a school will be furnishec. 
Mr. I. G. Burchinal, who has had several years’ experience 
as a teacher, and much business training, has charge of the 
new department of the company’s business. 


Mr. Cram, manager of the educational department of D. 
Appleton & Company, has just returned from a ten days’ 
trip thru the South. He is enthusiastic over the appearance 
of the first primary book of the reorganized house. It is an 
arithmetic, and the authors are Young and Jackson. 


An employe of the American Book Company in New York 
was recently arrested on the charge of stealing twenty-four 
copper bonk plates. The pleathat hehad used them as sinkers 
for fish lines was offered. The judge fined him fifty dol- 
lars, however, as he said they were the plates of important 
books and had caused the company great inconvenience. 


At the recent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor at Boston a committee was appointed to organize the 
Riverside Press, the University Press, and Ginn & Company, 
all of Boston, and have them use the Union label. 


J. M. Olcott & Company, 167-169 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 
are busy at present bringing out a new series of atlases 
which covers the history of the United States, England, 
Ancient Greece, Rome, and Europe in general. Schools will 
find the series well adapted to their needs. On its mechani- 
cal side is furnished an interesting method of atlas binding. 
The leaves are so fastened as to be interchangeable, and 
more leaves can be added if desired, thereby enabling a 
teacher of history to pursue a plan of his own in teaching 
history rather than forcing him, on account of the arrange- 
ment of maps, to follow a plan of the publishers’ devising. 


The Baker & Taylor Company’s Monthly Bulletin has a 
circulation of more than 24,000. It contains the titles of 
latest and best selling books of all the publishers, together 
with some breezy announcements for the business man in 
the book line. 


A. C. McClurg & Company’s new holiday catalog of their 
own publications should be in the hands of every book-buyer 
between now and Christmas. It is profusely illustrated 
with full-page pictures and portraits, in addition to a large 
number of inserts of the colored illustrations for which this 
firm is becoming especially well-known. Altogether it is 
one of the most finished productions in the way of an illus- 
trated descriptive catalog ever brought out, and deserves 
wide circulation. 


William R, Jenkins has issued his annual catalog of French 
and English holiday books and French calendars and games 
for 1904. For any one interested in matters belonging to 
France and French publications this xnnouncement will be 
of interest. This publisher always has something in these 
lines which can be obtained nowhere else. He keeps one of 
the largest stocks of French books in America and is con- 
stantly importing additions to the stock. - 

The William R. Jenkins’ publications are described ina 
special catalog, but they cover all school requirements and 
also those of home reading. 


Edwin O. Grover, who has been editor of the school book 
department of Rand, McNally & Co., has been made general 
editor of the several departments of the house. Clifton 
Ham, formerly instructor in the Minneapolis Classical school, 
becomes associate editor of the school book department. 
Robert W. Bruere, who has been an instructor in Englishfin 
the University of Chicago, becomes associate editor of the 
trade department. 


A sharper has been operating in Wisconsin and has suc- 
ceeded in fleecing several book companies. He represented 
himself as the principal at Altoona, placed large orders with 
the Chicago houses, and sold the books to dealers. 


Louisiana has adopted ‘‘Miner’s Business Bookkeeping,’’ _ 
published by Ginn & Company, for exclusive use in all the 
schools of the state. 


The Chicago board of education has purcbased seventy-five 
Remington typewriters for use in commercial classes. 
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A reciprocity copyright agreement has been made be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. The protection of the 
Cuban copyright laws have been granted to American auth- 
ors, and now President Roosevelt has announced the exten- 
sion of the American copyright laws to Cuban authors. 


The Lewis Teachers’ agency, Muskegan, Mich., has as its 
motto ‘‘The Right Teacher for the Place, and the Right 
Place for the Teacher.’’ Thru able, honest, and experienced 
management it has been able to work out this aim in a large 
number of cases. The character of its work gives it a well- 
deserved right to recognition in the educational world. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ agency, of the Fine 
Arts building, Chicago, altho of comparatively recent origin, 
thru good management and horest dealing has already 
achieved success. Thruout the West, especially, it has 

laced a large number of teachers. At present Mr. McCul- 
ough is seeking thoroly qualified teachers for positions in all 
grades. 

At the present time teachers generally realize the value 
of a good agency, and the necessity for care in choosing the 
best. The McCullough agency can be recommended as hav- 
ing = the necessary qualifications for obtaining successful 
results. 


The Union Teachers’ agency, 228 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, is well established in the confidence of school boards 
and employing principals. It supplies teachers for all kinds 
of educational institutions and also advises parents and 
guardians as to good schools for their children. 


Parker P. Simmons, superintendent of the supply depart- 
ment of the New York board of education, has resigned, and 
has entered the publishing business. He has become inter- 
ested in the well-known firm of A. Lovell & Company. 


Augustus Flagg, prominent for many years among the 
Boston publishers, died on Nov. 30. He was a member of 
the firm of Little, Brown & Company until ten years ago, 
when he retired. 


A fine set of Pyhsiological Models (for school use), in 
handsome oak case. that cost $140—as good as new for sa'e 
at nearly halfcost. Exceptional opportunity for High or Nor- 
mal school. Address Models, care SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 E. 


9th St., City. 
Mr. George H. Reed. 


The accompanying portrait is an excellent likeness of 
George H. Reed, the popular head of the educational depart- 
ment of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. He was born 
in Kingston, Plymouth county, Mass., not so very many 
years ago. He has been connected with the educational 
trade fora number of years, and in that time has made hosts 
of friends all over the country. 

Before associating himself with the Dixon house Mr. Reed 
was connected at various times with the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Lee and Shepard, and Thompson, Brown 
& Company, all of Boston. He has been in his present posi- 















George H. Reed, of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


tion for the past eight years, during which he has had entire 
charge of all the school business of the company in the 
United States. It is due to Mr. Reed that the Dixon pencil 
advertisements are always clever enough to make them sure 
of a reading. They take the place, in the educational papers, 
of the Rogers-Peet advertisements in the New York dailies. 
Mr. Reed believes thoroly in advertising, and particularly in 
making the Dixon pencil a personal question with each 
teacher. Many will recall Mr. Reed as the ‘‘ Dixon man”’ 
of more than one convention. 


Georgia Text-Book Affairs. 


The Georgia text-book commission has managed the bid- 
ding for state text-books in a somewhat unexpected manner. 
The first bids were thrown out and new bids were called for 
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to be submitted on Nov. 25. There were three reasons for 
this action. In the first place there was a question in regard 
to the legality of the bids, as the commission had called for 
supplementary bids after the first had been submitted. In 
the second place the commission, and the governor of the 
state particularly, were extremely dissatisfied with the 
rates offered by the publishers in exchanging new books for 
old. The commission was also dissatisfied with the prices 
submitted and did not hesitate to say so. In making the 
new bids the publishers were requested to offer prices for 
books in board covers. ; 

The commission’s policy of getting the lowest prices 
instead of the best books, which appears to many of the pub- 
lishers to be the state of affairs, is one that appeals neither 
to the teachers nor to the broader-minded publishers. Three 
points of this policy have been generally criticised: the de- 
mand for the highest exchange rates, the demand for the 
lowest prices, and the readiness to accept cheaply bound 
books. The policy of the commission would doubtless be an 
admirable one in buying merchandise; but it would seem 
that text-books should be considered worth somewhat greater 
consideration. 

The question of exchange prices has been a troublesome 
one for a long time. In years gone by theratesof exchange 
were perhaps thirty per cent.; then they advanced to forty 
per cent., while in most states they are fifty per cent. at 

resent. Georgia, as a matter of fact, has a provision in 

er state text-book law that the rate shall be fifty per cent. 
But at the bidding the governor was not satisfied with this 
rate. The wisdom of demanding such high exchange rates 
is doubtful. It tends to keep out-of-date books in the 
schools as well as books which are of an unhygienic char- 
acter due to long and rough usage. a 

The demand of the commission for books in board bindings 
in order to shade the price also seems questionable. Any 
publisher or teacher knows that the best board binding will 
stand but little of the wear and tear of the school-room. 
The outside wrappings soon wear away and the book becomes 
dirty and unsightly. ‘‘The educational value of such a 
book,”’ said one New York publisher, ‘‘ would not be one- 
half that of a cloth bound book which had been subjected to 
the same usage.”’ ’ 

As to the matter of the demand for lower prices, this, too, 
seems unfortunate. Naturally enough the Georgia com- 
missioners wanted to get their books as cheaply as possible. 

The general opinion, however, is that they received as low 
prices as any one has ever obtained. Laying emphasis on the 
price is thus to be deplored, because the best book for the 
school cannot be obtained at the cheapest price. ; 

The commission is to be commended for the frank attitude 
it took toward these points. While many educators and 
publishers will undoubtedly not agree with them in their 
conclusions, the method of carrying out their ideas is cer- 
tainly to be commended. 


The California Campaign. 


The campaign for adoptions which is go!ng on in Cali- 
fornia, especially in regard to geographies, is one to add to 
the joy of the school authorities of the state, if not of 
nations. At the present writing it seems probable that no 
adoptions will be made until the last of December. The 
campaign has been one of the hottest known in years. In 
the press, thru sample copies, circulars, personal letters, 
marked copies, etc., etc., the adherents of various houses 
have sought to influence sentiment. According to reports it 
would seem that too zealous bookmen have over-reached 
themselves and have antagonized some of the boards. In 
some cases this antagonism has resulted in county boards 
endorsing opponents’ books. 

All in all the contest has been one of the most vigorous in 
years, and in few cases has public opinion been so active as 
in California. 


THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON, 
{s a weekly journal of educational progress for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, schoo) officials, leading teachers,and all others who desire a com- 
plete account of allthe great movements in education. Established in 
1870, it is in its 38rd_year. Subscription price, #2 a year. Ike other 
professiona! journals THE ScHooL JouRNAL is sent to subscribers until 
specially ordered to be discontinued and payment is madein full. 

From this office are also issued four monthlies—Trr TEACHERS’ 
INsTITUTE, THE PRIMARY ScHOOL (each #100 a year), and EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, $1.50 a year, presenting each in its field valuable materia] 
for the teachers of all grades, the primary teacher and the student; 
also Our Times (current bistory for teachers and schools), yeep 
50c. a year. A large list of teachers’ books and aids is published anda i 
a in stock, of which the following more ir portant catalogs are 
pu ed: 

KELLOGG’s TEACHFRS’ CATALOG. 144 large pages, describes and illus- 
trates our own publications,—free. 

_KELLOGG’s ENTERTAINMENT CaTALoG. Describes the cream of this 
literature, over 700 titles.—free. 

KFiioaa’s Nrw Century Catatoc. Describes and classifies 1700 of 
the leading pedagogical booksof a)] publishers. A unique and valuable 
list. 2c. Send all orders to the New York office. Books and files of our 
aire may be examined at our Chicago (266 Wabash Ave.) and 

ston (116 Summer St.) offices. Send all subscriptions to the New York 
E. L. KELTOGG & CO. Educationa] Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Coming Meetings. 


Dec. 4-5.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association, 
at Newark. W. A. Wetzel, Trenton, president; Miss Cor- 
nelia E. Macmullen, South Orange, secretary. 

Dec. 9.—Fox River Valley, Wis., Library Association at 
Marinette. 

Dec. 11.—Lenawee County, Mich., Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 26-27. —Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. W. L. Steele, Galesburg, president; J. M. Bowlby, 
Carbondale, secretary. 

Dec. 26-28.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Den- 
ver. John Dietrich, Colorado Springs, president; J. B. 
Ragan, Denver, secretary. 

Dec. 28-31.— Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 
Milwaukee. Thomas W. Boyce, secretary. 

Dec. 28-30.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Ruston. Miss Lulu Soape, president. 

Dec. 28-31.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. F. M. Witter, Muscatine, president; W. F. Barr, 
Des Moines, secretary. 

Dec. 28-31.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Marlin. John W. 
Hopkins, Galveston, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Ann 
Arbor. E. D. Palmer, Mason, president; O. C. Frederick, 
Detroit, secretary. 

Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, at Little Rock. 
Supt. W. A. Crawford, Arkadelphia, president; Prof. J. H. 
Witherspoon, Arkadelphia, corresponding secretary. 

South Dakota Educational Association, at Aberdeen. 
Alexander Strachan, Deadwood, president. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. Joseph 
H. Hill, president; State Supt. Frank Nelson, secretary. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 3.—California State Teachers’ Association, 
at Pacific Grove. A. E. Shumate, San Jose, president. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1.—Southern Educational Association, at At- 
lanta, Ga._F. P. Venable, president; R. J. Tighe, secretary. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 3.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lincoln 
Susan Hinman, David City, secretary. 


Christmas Week. 

_New York State Associated Academic Principals; Asso- 
ciation of Grammar School Principals; Science Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Training Teachers’ Conference, at Syracuse. 

Idaho State Teachers’ Association, at Moscow. Supt. C. 
W. Vance, Wallace, president. 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Kansas City. 
George B. Longan, Kansas City, president; S. R. Bradley, 
Springfield, secretary. 

Montana State Teachers’ Association, at Helena. J. G. 
McKay, Hamilton, president; Miss Ida Fullerton, Helena, 
secretary. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents, at 
Columbus. D. H. Barnes, Osborn, president; J. R. Clark, 
Springfield, secretary. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapolis. 
Prof. W. P. Hert, secretary. 

Ohio State Association of School Examiners, at Columbus. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association. at Everett. 

Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Ocala. 

1904. 

Jan. 1-2.— Wisconsin County Superintendents’ Convention, 
at Milwaukee. 

Feb. 22.—Wisconsin State Liorary Association, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 23-25.—Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A., at Atlanta, Ga. Supt. Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo; 
president; J. H. Hinemon, Little Rock., Ark., secretary. 


“Just Run Across” 
Some People are Lucky. 


Some people make an intelligent study of food and get on 
the right track (pure food); others are lucky enough to 
stumble upon the right way out of the difficulty just as a 
Philadelphia young woman did. 

She says: ‘‘I had suffered terribly from nervous indiges- 
tion; everything seemed to disagree with me and I was on 
the point of starvation when, one day, I happened to run 
across a demonstration of Postum Food Coffee at one of the 
big stores here. 

“‘T took a sample home and a sample of Grape-Nuts, as 
well, and there tried them again and found they agreed with 
me pen For months I made them my main diet, and, 
as the result, I am restored to my former perfect health and 
can eat everything I want to. 

‘‘When I spoke to my physician about Grape-Nuts_ he 
said: ‘It is a most excellent food.’’’ Name given 'by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. ; 

_ Look for the famous little book,'‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in every package of both Postum and Grape-Nuts. 
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Books Under Way. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Heath's Fourth Reader, 320 pages. 
Heath’ Fifth Reader, 352 pages. 
Heath’s Sixth Reader, 352 p: 
Chute’s Physical Laboratory 
edition. 
In The Belles Lettres Series:— : : 
Ben Jonson’s Eastward Hoe and The Alchemist, edited 
by Prof. F. E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Judith, edited by Prof. A. S. Cook, of Yale university. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s The Good Natur’d Man and She 
Stoops to Conquer, edited by Aystin Dobson, __ 
Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind, new edition. With vocabu- 
lary and paraphrases. Edited by Mrs. Abby F. Eaton. 
Feuillet’s Roman D’Un Jeune Homme Pauvre, with notes 
and vocabulary, edited by Professor J. D. Bruner. 
‘ atin Robinson der Jungere, edited by Carl H. Ibers- 
off. 


anual, revised and enlarged 


Ginn & Company. 


The Louisiana Purchase, by Ripley Hitchcock. : 

Elementary German for Sight Translation, by Prof. Rich- 
ard Clyde Ford, Michigan State Normal college. 

Stories of the Ancient Greeks, by Charles D. Shaw, 

Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in the Home, by Prof. H. W. 
Conn, Wesleyan university. 

Essays of Charles Lamb, edited by Prof. George Armstrong 
Wauchope, South Carolina college. ' PR 

Industries of To-day in ‘‘ Youth’s Companion Series.’’ 

Germelshausen, by Friedrich Gerstacker, edited by Griffith 
M. Lovelace. ‘ar 

Greek Scylpture: Its Spirit and Principles, by Edmund 
von Mach. . ‘ : 

A Manual of ———— ne Analysis, by Prof. J. 
F. McGregory, Colgate university. _ : 

La eet ak Marquise and La Fille du Chanoine, by Ed- 
mond About, edited by Prof. O. B. Super, Dickinson college. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Touch of Sunand Other Stories, by Mary Hallock Foote, 

The Little Chevalier, by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 

The Great Poets of Italy, by Oscar Kuhns. : 

Comments of John Ruskin on the Divinia Commedia, com- 
piled by George P. Huntington. With an introduction by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 

The New Epoch as Developed by the Manufacture of Power, 
by George S. Morison. 

Henry Ward Beecher, by Lyman Abbott. . 

The Life and Letters of Margaret J. Preston, by Elizabeth 
Preston Allan. . ; : 

New Bedford of the Past, by Daniel Ricketson, edited by 
Anna and Walton Ricketson. 

Trees and Shrubs, edited by Charles S. Sargent. Vol. I., 
Part III. . 

Hill Towns of Italy, by Egerton R. Williams, Jr. 

Witnesses of Lirht, by Washington Gladden. : 

The Beauty of Wisdom, compiled by James De Normandie. 

The Overture, by Joseph Russell Taylor. 

Elizabeth of England, by Nathaniel Shaler. 

A History of the United States for Secondary Schools, by 
J. N. Larnard. 

Morse Company. 


‘‘Kuttner’s German Conversation Course,”’ by Bernhard 
Kuttner, instructor in German in New York public schools. 
‘‘Smith’s Easy Experiments in Physics,’’ revised edition. 


Powers & Lyons. 


Powers and Lyons, Chicago, ‘‘ Dictation Studies,’’ by W. 
I. Tinus. 
‘‘ Commerce and Finance,’’ by O. M. Powers. 





The Art of Class Management, by Joseph S. Sen ig Pd.D., 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York city, is a 
book intended as an aid to the class teacher who is looking 
for help. It was originally prepared for the use of the 
author’s own teachers, and it is, therefore, eminently prac- 
tical. The value of every principle and device suggested has 
been demonstrated. It is one of very few existing boobs 
treating in detail, from a practical point vf view, all the 
problems of management and government that confront the 
teacher. 

Dr. Taylor shows how infinitely more than mere ‘‘order ”’ 

ood discipline is; what are the elements of effective control; 
oe to secure all the ends of class government; and by what 
means the teacher may gradually secure a 
and thus emancipate herself from the slavery of being a de- 
tective and policeman, Corporal punishment is entirely 
eliminated from the list of deterrants; and plans are sug- 
gested for — by poreena! influence, by the ~ 
opinion of the class, and by various other means. (HE. L 

ellogg & Co., publishers. ) 
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‘WHAT'S BETTER FOR CHRISTMAS9 


We have several sizes of sets of the Genuine S. J. Appts’ London Wood Carving 
Tools, also supply the tools in any individual assortment or quantity desired. 


Can also supply Tools for CLAY MODELING and for PLASTER CARVING 
and the Tools and Material for VENETIAN BENT IRON WORK. 


If interested, ask for special catalogues as follows: 





THAN HIGH GRADE TOOLS @ 





WOOD CARVING TOOLS, Catalogue No. 1116 


CLAY MODELING TOOLS, “ ary 
VENETIAN IRON AND TOOLS, ‘* “1118, 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York City Singe 











There are chapters on ‘‘Class-room Decoration,’’ ‘‘ The 
Care of School Property,’’ and ‘‘The Class Library.’’ A 
— constitution for a class organization on parliament- 
ary lines is given, thus furnishing a method forcarrying out 
a suggestion embodied in the course of study recently 
— by the board of education in New York city. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., publishers. Price, 80c.) 


Education Thru Nature Study is a work on this important 


This is a most timely book written in a most practical and 
scholarly way. Thru nature study the author aims to in- 
crease the pedagogical skill and power of the teacher. 
The book is — with the assurance that the advancing 
educators of the country want light on this important ques- 
tion and they believe this volume contains that light. ose 
who wish to stand high should send to Ginn & Company, 
the publishers, and thus ascertain the scientific grounds for 
nature study. 








subject that will challenge the attention of both teachers 
and parents. The author, Prof. John P. Munson, Ph.D., 
head of the department of biology in the State Normal 
school of Washington, undertakes from the standpoint of 
the sincere student to give a scientific character to nature 
study. He aims to aid the scientific preparation of teachers 
in nature study. He bases his methods on the fundamental 
laws of life and develepment, and not on the tastes of the 
person who applies it. The author ay to assist the 
teacher, thru his experience and study, those who desire to 
teach nature study, but who are bewildered by the vast 
array of objects and phenomena that present themselves. 


W. S. Rowley, M.D., Cleveland, O., writes: I take great 
pleasure in saying that I have found antikamnia tablets very 
valuable in both acute and chronic rheumatism, also in all 
forms of neuralgia, and as yet I have not seen any depressant 
action. I prescribe antikamnia in five-grain tablets, giving 
one every two or three hours. — North American Practitioner. 





If your stomach is weak it should have help. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives strength to the stomach and cures dyspepsia 
and indigestion. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF RHETORIC 
LESSONS IN PHRASEOLOGY, PUNCTUATION, AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
By HELEN J. RosBins, Teacher of —— in Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr 
AGNES F. PERKINS, Teacher of English in the Holman School, Philadelphia 
PRICE, 90 Cents 


This book may be used in elementary classes in English as soon as the study of grammar is completed, or, in more 
advanced classes, as a direct preparation for college. It includes lessons in phraseology and sentence study, 
and lessons in punctuation. Part I treats of the use and agreement of words, and in each lesson the usage 
treated in the preceding lesson is emphasized as far as possible in the examples under the new rule. Part II 
deals with position of words, phrases, and clauses and with principles of unity and arrangement in sentence 
structure. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD STUDY 


A DISCUSSION OF INSTINCTS AND OTHER FACTORS IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT WITH 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


By EpwIn A. KIRKPATRICK, B. S., M. Ph., Author of ‘‘ Inductive Psychology ’’ 
PRICE, $1.25 


This volume presents, in an organized form, an outline of the new science of child study for investigators, students, 
teachers, and parents. The treatment of each topic is in a a in itself, though related to every . 
other. A list of child-study books is given in the first of the k; and for the aid of students, exercises, 
and references are given at the close of each chapter. At the back of the book are given the full names of 
journals and a list of all books to which reference is made in the text. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The college entrance examination board 
has amended its constitution so as to per- 
mit colleges and universities in all parts 
of the United States to become mem- 
bers. The officers of the board for next 
year are: Chairman, Pres. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia; vice-chairman, 

. H. W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; executive com- 
mittee, Dean F. T. Crane, of Cornell, 
Pres. Mary E. Wooley, of Mount Holy- 
oke, and Prin. J. G. Croswell, of the 
Brearley school, New York; secretary, 
Prof. Thomas S. Fiske, of Columbia. 


President Schurman, of Cornell, sug- 
gests the following division of time for 
students: Ten hours of study, two hours 
for meals, three hours for athletics, one 
hour for recreation, and the remaining 
eight hours for sleep. 


The permission of the Austrian govern- 
ment has been granted for the organiza- 
tion of a free Italian university in Inns- 
bruck. Itis hoped that this will do much 
to allay irritation against Austria. The 
promoters hope to inaugurate the univer- 
sity this month. 


The Memphis, Tenn., school board has 
raised $75,000 for new buildings and other 
improvements by means of a bond issue. 

The total enrollment in the schools of 
the city is 10,478, of which 6,749 are white 
and 3,724 colored. This is a gain of 1,399 
over the previous year. 


Harvard university and the Universit; 
of Paris are to exchange fellowships. 
fellowship has been established at Har- 
vard with, an annual stipend of $600 a 
year. It is to be held by a young 
Frenchman who has shown proficiency in 
literary studies, and during his incum- 
bency he is expected to give some in- 
struction in the department of French 


and other Romance languages and may 
carry on suitable studies. 

In return the French minister of pub- 
lic instruction has established a similar 
fellowship, under similar terms and for 
the corresponding period at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. ete — Ect. a: ~ \ 

Miss Alice O’Grady has resigned her 

sition as director of the kindergarten 

epartment of the New Britain, Conn., 
Normal school. She has accepted the 
— of director of the kindergarten 

epartment at the Chicago Normal 
school. Her successor is Miss Katharine 
McMahon, of New Britain. 

The Springfield, Ohio, board of health 
has requested the school board to take 
immediate steps to have all slate and lead 
pencils disinfected daily. The health offi- 
cer reported that he believed many re- 
cent cases of diptheria have been due to 
the manner in which the pencils are gath- 
ered up each night, sharpened, and re- 
turned to the children the next morning. 
The children - the pencils in_ their 
mouths after they have been handled by 
pupils who may be ill. The officer sug- 

ests that the school board secure metal 
xes with false bottoms in which could 
be placed formaldehyde. The pencils 
would be thoroly disinfected over night, 
and in this manner the children could be 
protected from contagion. 

The statistics of registration at Prince- 

ton university show a total enrollment 


of 1,432, an increase of forty-nine over 


last year. The present freshman class 
is the first in the history of the univer- 
sity to contain more scientific than aca- 
demic students. 

It has been announced that Dr. C. W. 
Winchester, of Buffalo, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Taylor univer- 
sity, Richmond, Ind. 


Bible Reading in School. 


The question of Bible reading in the 
Nebraska tage schools is not as yet 
finally settled, in spite of the decision of 
the supreme court that religious exer- 
cises are not permissible in the district 
schools of Nebraska. 

-The clerk of the supreme court has 
been obliged to issue a peremptory writ 
of mandamus against the members of the 
board of School District No. 21, in Gage 
county, to compel them to comply with 
the court’s decision. The action was 
taken in pursuance of the request of 
Daniel Freeman, who as relator originally 
instituted successful proceedings for a 
mandamus and claimed the right to have 
the supreme court issue a mandatory 
writ. He has two children in school and 
does not want them to hear the Bible 
read there. 

Ordinarily it is not necessary to issue 
an actual writ of mandamus, the decision 
of the court being sufficient. But the 
people and school directors of the Gage 
county district are stern adherents of 
the church, and refuse to comply with 
what they regard as an unjust Seulgion 
until they are compelled to by the actual 
process of the court. Nothing less than 
the actual arm of the law as interpreted 
by -o supreme court will cause them to 

esist. 


Problem of Religious Teaching. 


At the last meeting of the New York 
Unitarian club, President Butler, of Col- 
umbia, discussed the question, ‘‘ The 
Unsolved Problem of Religion in Educa- 
tion,’’ at some length. Hedeclared that 
‘fone of the most pathetic sights in 
America is the ordinary Sunday school, 
taught by untrained persons not properly 
co-ordinated, with text-books the poor- 





SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SEVENTY YEARS ~ 


Not only for its political importance, but for the unusual personal, social, and literary in- 
terest of the reminiscences it brings together, Senator Hoar’s. autobiography will be the 
most notable contribution of the year to memoir literature. 
find another man in the country who has known more of the important men and 
measures of his time than Mr. Hoar; and the charm and piquancy of his style, with its 
range, from the eloquent discussion of his political principles to the humor of his anec- 
dotes, are as remarkable as his experiences. The book is refreshingly frank and full of 
character and individuality—a record of opinions as well as events, 


Two volumes, large 8vo, with portraits, $7.50 net. (Postage additional.) 


it would be impossible to 

















SOME OF THE SCRIBNER FICTION 





By F. Hopkinson Smith 
An exquisite Christmas book 


Ijlustrated in Colors, $1.50 





By John Fox, Jr. 
The Autumn’s great fiction success 
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est, and ideals the most vague. To a 
school of this sort we are supposed to 
trust the rising generation for their sys- 
tematic religious teaching.’’ ’ 

After explaining that Christianity is 
‘*part of the common law of the United 
States,’’ he added: ‘‘If we care about 
protecting and preserving in our educa- 
tion the very seed of our historical life 
and thought there are only two courses 
open to us. One is to overturn the 
secular school, and the other is to supple- 
ment the secular school. To overturn it 
is an absolutely hopeless, as well as an 
unwise unde ing. 

“If this nation were to attempt to 
overthrow the secular school, the only 
thing it could put in its place would be a 
series of secular schools with religious 
teaching of different kinds, all supported 
by a divided public school tax. 

‘‘The result of this would be to break 
up the greatest single force we have 
making for unity in this nation. The 
tax-supported school can teach science, 
letters, and art; it can give institutional 
or ethical instruction, but it cannot 
enter, without disruption, into this other 
and disputed field. 

‘*It is the business of every church or- 
ganization to rise to its own oppor- 
tunities. The trouble with the church is 
that it preaches too much and doesn’t 
teach enough. The actual work of the 
religious instruction of the young is not 
done half seriously enough by the 
churches; and, besides, children are de- 
plorably in need of home training. I am 
told every now and then that millions 
and millions more Bibles were sold this 
year than last. 

‘«T don’t care how many Bibles are sold. 
What I want to know is what is done 
with them. The young people, and even 
the young men who go to college, know 
very little about them. 

‘*My idea is that we must accept 





igving them to the scholars. 


TRY IT! 


G. W. HOLDEN, PresmpENT 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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cheerfully the secular school, but we 
must not expect the secular school to 
give the whole of religion.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, pastor of the First Church of 
Cambridge, who followed Mr. Butler, 
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said that ‘‘the hardest thing in the 
world is to get some strong, persistent 
and effective co-operation for good,’’ an 

that ‘‘the better people are, the harder 
it ial to get them to work together for 
good.’ 


Massachusetts in Convention. 


Boston, Mass.—The event of the 
week in Massachusetts has been the an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held in Boston Nov. 27 and 28. 
Tho this convention always attracts ed- 
ucators from all over the state, especial 
interest was manifested this year in the 
main topic of discussion, ‘‘ Moral Educa- 
tion,’’ a subject of large interest to the 
public as wellas to teachers at the pres- 
ent time. 

The audience that gathered on Friday 
morning testified to the general interest. 
Four leading papers, representing differ- 
ent positions in education, were the basis 
of discussion, but all were contributions 
to the same general subject of ethics. 
The meeting was presided over by Louis 
P. Nash, o — president of the 
association, and a_ thousand. teachers 
welcomed Prof. H. H. Horne, of Dart- 
mouth college, the first speaker, whose 
specific topic was ‘‘The Education of 
the Will.’’ Professor Horne emphasized 
the necessity of training the will in order 
to send out into the world, whole, well- 
rounded characters, socialized individ- 
uals. The growth of character in the 
old New England academies is dying out 
with the decline of those institutions, 
and the public school must make the at- 
tempt to supply the need. In these days 
of non-sectarian education, when church 
and state are separated, as they should 
be, the public school is to unify the var- 
ious classes of the American people. As 
truth is a product of intelligence so good- 
ness is a product of the will. There are 
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four characteristics of our schools that 
make for will power. They are the 
teaching of temperance in connection 
with physiology; the training of youth in 
good habits; the teaching of morals from 
literature, and the devotional exercises 
with which most American schools are 
opened. Religious exercises and the Bible 
as literature in the school the speaker 
considered a stronger force in will train- 
ing than any amount of horiatory ethics. 
The atmosphere of morality and right- 
eousness, courtesy, and kindness is the 
main thing in the education of the child. 

“Give us,’’? said Professor Horne, 
‘‘not ethics, but morality; not doctrine, 
but religion; not teachers of morals, but 
moral teachers: not teachers of religion, 
but religious teachers.’’ 

Discussion followed, led by Prin. F. 
B. Hill, of Worcester, who said that the 
one duty of the schools was to stiffen 
the backbone of the pupils in the doing 
intelligently of what they knew to be 


— 
esident Hazard, of Wellesley, fol- 
lowed with athoughtful paper on ‘‘ Moral 
Training in Schools,’’ saying that the 
most wonderful piece of creation is the 
child’s mind, and tne highest product of 
its education is character. Repetition, 
incentive, suggestion, must all be made 
use of, and esthetics is a powerful 
agentin training, but the influence of 
the teacher is all-important. 

The formality of the morning papers 
was broken up by the discussion of Prof. 
M. L. Perrin, of Boston university, who 
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in earnest, breezy fashion pleaded for 
the inculcation of the old-fashione 
earthly virtues, patience, thrift, frugal- 
ity, willingness to work, economy, mod- 
esty, and humility. America is feeling 
the effect of their opposites. The home, 
the church, and the street corner are 
not giving satisfactory training in char- 
acter, and the burden must rest upon 
the day school. 

The same general subject was con- 
tinued in the open session of the after- 
noon by William M. Salter, of the Chi- 
cago Society of Ethical Culture, and re- 
marks made by Maurice P. White, one 
of the supervisors of the Boston 
schools. 

At three o’clock the convention di- 
vided into five sections to consider spe- 
cial topics in smaller conferences. ‘‘ Aes- 
thetic Education’’ was discussed by 
Superintendent Francis J. Heavens, of 
Plymouth, Supervisor Fred H. Daniels, 
of Springfield, and George T. Sperry, of 
Westfield. The conference was presided 
over by Walter Sargent, State Super- 
visor of Drawing. ‘‘Commercial Edu- 
cation,’’ was the topic for discussion be- 
fore a second section under the leader- 
ship of Maynard Maxim, of Holyoke. A 
course of study presented at the meet- 
ing last summer of the National Educa- 
tional Association was briefly discussed 
by Charles C. Ramsay, of Boston, Cyrus 
W. Irish, of Lowell, Supt. Homer P. 
Lewis, of Worcester, and William Orr, 


of Springfield. Practical points in 
‘“‘Touch Typewriting’’ were given b 
Bates Torrey, of Boston, Miss Emma 


Thrasher, of Springfield, and Miss Kate 
M. Willey, of Newtonville. The subject 
of English in commercial courses was 
treated by C. M. Grove, of Springfield, 
E. E. Gaylord, of Beverly, and Miss 
Elizabeth M. Atwood, of Westfield. 

A third conference was held by Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, on 


. and the Power to do and to 
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‘*Evening and Trade Schools.’’ Such in- 
teresting topics were discussed as ‘‘The 
Educational Center and its Possibilities,’’ 
and ‘‘New Types of Evening Schools in 
the Larger Cities.’’ The principal 
speaker was Secretary W. K. Cooper, of 
the Springfield Y. M. C. A. 

The elementary section was presided 
over by Miss Gertrude Edmund, of Low- 
ell. Arithmetic, geography, and indus- 
trial work, all received attention. A 
fuller report of this unique conference 
will be printed next week. 

The greatest interest centered about 
the discussion over ‘‘The Necessity of 
Organizing Contemporary Educational 
Experience,’’ in the fifth conference led 
by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard. 
The chairman spoke of the diversity of 
practice in our educational methods, and 
the unorganized mass of experience 
which might be made practically avail- 
able. Variousphases of the matter were 
discussed by Mr. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, 
of Boston, Dr. Charles H. Thurber, of 
Boston, Dr. John T. Prince, of the State 
Board, and Supervisor Charles H. Keyes, 
of Hartford, Connecticut. In summar- 
arizing the discussion the last speeker 
recommended the appointment by the 
convention of a state committee to as- 
sist the national committee of eleven in 
the collection of facts of educational ex- 
perience. 

On Saturday morning the general ses- 
sion of the convention resumed its meet- 
ing, and listened to a paper by Supt. W. 
C. Bates, of Fall River, on ‘‘ The Will 
be.’’ This 
was followed by discussion, and the bus- 
iness session of the convention. 

A committee appointed last year re- 
ported in favor of an amendment to the 
constitution, establishing a council of 
education with a maximum membership 
of 100, to stimulate and guide educa- 
tional interests in the state and to formu- 
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late policies of action. It will act as an 
arbiterover disputed questions, and have 
much to doin shaping the program of the 
annual Syren Its present member- 
ship wi'l incl about seventy, drawn 
from various educational organizations as 
follows: From the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, twenty-four; from the 
College and Preparatory School Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association, five 
each; from the New England Normal 
Council, the High School Headmasters’ 
Club, the Boston Association of School 
Principals, the Boston Teachers, Club, 
and the Harvard Teachers’ Club, three 
each; and from the county teachers’ as- 
sociations, and some other educational 
organizations. one each. This step has 
more serious consequences than any of 
many years in this organization, and 
great good is expected therefrom. 


Treasures for Brown. 


A remarkable collection of material 
relating to the history of Rhode Island 
has just passed into the possession of 
Brown university. For some fifty years 
Mr. Sidney S. Rider, of Providence, has 
been collecting every book or manu- 
script eye Sor the history of his state. 
Many of the ks, a pamphlets, 
and documents could by no possibilit be 
replaced. Many of the manuscripts have 
never even been seen by a historian. In 
order to ensure its permanent preserva- 
tion this most valuable collection has 
been presented to Brown university and 
has just been formally transferred. This 
collection of Rhode Island material, 
coupled with the famous John Carter 
Brown collection of Americana, will 
make Brown university an unrivaled 
center for historical studies along these 
special lines. 
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Warp, late Superintendent of Schools, 


By Saran LovisE ARNOLD, formerly Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston $1.25 
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A Manual of Pedagogics 
By Danret Putnam, A.M., Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy, Michigan State Normal School.......... ....seseeee: $1.50 
Studies in Pedagogy ; 
By Gen. Tuomas J. Moraan, late Principal of the Rhode Island 
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ed by Boston Primary Teachers’ Association. Edited 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The one hundred twenty-second regular 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Associa- of New York city 
tion of New York and Vicinity will be President Henry A. 





The Association of Women Principals 
ave a reception to 
ogers, of the board 


held en Saturday, December 12, at 10.30 of education, at eo Me on Nov. 21. 


a.m., in Law Room No. 1, New York Miss Katherine D. Blake, 


university, Washington square. Pres. 


Woodrow Wilson,of Princeton will speak by Miss Josephine E. Ro 
m+ of A. Roberts, Miss Isabella Sullivan, Miss 


on ‘‘The College Course and Meth 
Instruction.’’ 

Mayor Low and the board of aldermen 
have authorized the issuing of city 


bonds to the amount of $2,888,430 for 


school buildings and sites. 


The board of education has authorized 
the superintendents to make experiments 
relative to the division of time of part- 
time classes, provided that in no case 
shall any school give instruction to chil- 
dren in part-time classes for less than 
three and three-quarter hours per day. 


At the last meeting of the board of 
education a tribute to the memory of 
the late Andrew H. Green, who was 
once president of the board, was entered 
on the minutes and a copy sent to his 
family. 

An athletic league among the public 
schools of New York city has been organ- 
ized. A meet will be held in Madison 
Square Garden on Dec, 26. The object 
of the league is to bind the public schools 


together, and furnish athletic contests, e 


from which older athletes will be barred. 
The money received at the meets will be 
devoted to the laying out of athletic 
fields for groups of public schools thru- 
out the city. 

The committee on organization consists 
of Gen. G. W. Va of the board of 
education; Pres. J. E. Finley, of City col- 
lege; City Supt. Maxwell; J. E. Sullivan, 
secretary of the American Amateur 
Union, and Dr. L. H. Gulick, director of 
physical training in the public schools. 


resident of 
the association, was assisted in receiving 
rs, Miss Hester 
Katherine Bevier, Miss Mary C. O’Brien, 
and District Supt. Julia Richman. 


Charges Withdrawn. 


At the last meeting of the New York 
board of education the charges against 
Superintendent Simmons, of the supply 
department, were withdrawn by Mr. 
Jonas. This action was no great sur- 
prise as it was known that the trial had 
revealed the superintendent’s freedom 
from blame for the conditions of the de- 
partment. 

The charges against Mr. Simmons 
have been very indefinite. Asa matter 
of fact the only person who has suc- 
ceeded in formulating anything tangible 
has been Milo in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
who says that the charges were that: ; ; 


“The blackboard erasers were rotten, 
£3‘‘ The ink was impossible. 

‘‘The manila paper had no fiber and 
broke to pieces two weeks after deliv- 


ry. 

7 The manila envelopes supposed to 
serve for the convenient filing of school 
records chipped off at the fold and 
proved useless. 

‘The white paper, 8 x 10, perforated 
at the top instead of at the side, pro- 
duced the wasteful habit of writing on 
only one surface of the sheet. 

‘‘The estimates prepared last year by 
the principals when they knew neither 
the organization, the number of pupils, 
the course of study, nor the kind of sup- 


plies wanted, were stacked up and never 
used.’’ 


It would appear from the outcome, 
that Mr. Milo must have given some- 
thing like the caliber of the actual 
charges. Asa matter of fact the com- 
plaints which have been made are 
against matters entirely due to the sys- 
tem. Complete reorganization 1s neces- 
sary and, as stated in these columns 
some time since, will Oyen d be made. 
Business principles will govern the sys- 
tem under the new order of things and 
men of ability are to be engaged for the 
various executive positions irrespective 
of salaries. At least that is the plan 
— it isgenerally hoped will becarri 
thru. 


The Truant Schools. 


The board of education has appointed 
a committee to arrange for building a 
truant school in the country, convenient 
to a railroad. Theplan includes the pur- 
chase of about fifty acres of land, the 
erection of a main school building, an ad- 
ministration building, and a number of 
cottages accommodating fifty boys. These 
cottages are to be in a quiet locality 
where the boys will have an opportunity 
to acquire practical knowledge of farm- 
ing, gardening, or some other useful 
occupation. The cost is estimated at 
$150, 000. 

This action is in line with the latest 
ideas on the problem of housing truants, 
which has given the city no end of 
trouble. The two schools, one in Man- 
hattan, and the other in Brooklyn, are 
inadequate for the purpose for which 
they were established. It was decided 
last year to use the Brooklyn school for 
incorrigibles and enlarge the Manhattan 
school. The bids for this addition have 


(Continued on page 627.) 
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« The Song Method of - 
Teaching Music in Schools 





From the 23d Annual School Re- 
port, Boston, Mass., March, 1903: 


“The Director suggests, and the 
suggestion has my deliberate approv- 
al, that the Novello School Songs be 
supplied to all Primary Schools. 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Novello Music Course 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is 
compiled principally from the School 
Songs referred to above. It consists | | 
of a Manual of Graded Sight Singing | | 
Exercises, Primer, and 1st, 2d and 3d 
Readers. These Readers comply with 
the New Course of Study. 

FIRST READER: Continuation of Man- 


ual and Primer, Part I. Unison Exercises 
and Songs, graded on the basis of rhythmic 





Songs. Folk-songs a special feature. With 
a valuable Appendix. 

SECOND READER: Two and Three Part 
Music. Parr I. Mostly songs. Part II. 
Three Part Music and many Exercises. Lit- 
erature and biography. 

THIRD RLADER: Just out. aoe Part 
Music for unchanged voices. 8s by the 
classic composers and the best of tne! olk-songs 
of all nations, Valuable Appendix and refer- 
ences to 'iterature and biography. 


“A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Oper- } | 
ettas and Cantatas sent gratis. Also | | 
sample copies (returnable) on receipt | | 
of application. : 





NOVELLO, EWER @ CO. 
21 East 17th Street New York 


SOME STUMBLING BLOCKS OF 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


By G. N. TRICOCHE.—The book for | 
advanced students.—Printed in three | 
colors. 75 cents. 


75 West 94th Street 
er Brentano’s . . New York | 


Increase Your Salary 


re you worth more salary? Kel- 
seed s Teachers’ Bureau is con- 
‘ stantly having calls for teachers 
in all lines of work, who are well 
se gy have some experience, 

ean discipline. Begin early 
for an October, 1903, position. 
Perhaps you_can take a place to 
begin now. Write at once. Form 
for stamp. 

H.S. KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. oth St.,"N.Y 




















forms, - = II. Two Part Exercises and | 


Todd Adiustable 
Hand Loom “yx7)'s:. 


ae 1901 


For School, Kinder- 
garten, and Home 


a practical and most timely 
help in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work 
in the primary school, Com- 
pletely meets the require- 
ments for weaving. Endorsed 
by leading teachers, 

ALL KINDS WEA 
ING MATERIAL Tr 
WHOLESAL AND 
RETAIL. 
se~-d for descriptive 
1 circulars 


730 E. 18th St., 
Minneapolis, - Minn. 








|ESTABLISHED 1884 


im. «J; JOHNSON & CO. 


38 PARK ROW, - - NEW YORK 


PRODUCERS OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS AND ROOFING SLATE 


BOTTOM MARKET PRICES. FREIGHT CHARGES GUARANTEED 
TO ANY POINT ON APPLICATION. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS IN THREE BOOKS 


NIC HOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 


| Part One, 35c.; Part Two, 45c.; Part Three, 55c.; By WILBUR F. NICHOLS author 
of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Prepared in answer to the often expressed desire for a series in three books, 





| combining the plan and methods of the author’s Graded Lessons in seven books 


| (a book for each year) that are so successful. The Progressive Arithmetics have 
also some new features of great educational value. 


Samples for 25 cents each Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WHATIS 66 99 ? 
wiar's “<TIP.TOP 


that Daus’ ‘' Tip- 
Top” Duplicat 
To Prove 1%" dinicaier 
plest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 


we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ”’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
no press, no printer’s ink. The product of 28 
years’ expcrienco in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
| trade diecount of334% percent ,or $5. 00 net 


'D. FELIX DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 11 John St., New York 




















PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara Hicks WILLIs and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from eptember to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept.,Oct., Nov., Dec.,numbers ready now, 25 Orders taken now 
for set, in paper or cloth, mene J November 1. eats lete set, 10 volumes, 
paper, $2.00, postpaid. ‘Comp ete set, 3 volumes, aah, $3. "50, postpaid. 


..E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 
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(Continued from page 624.) 

been advertised for four times without 
success. Now both schools are to be 
abandoned. The committee to consider 
plans for thenew school is to be ap- 
pointed from the building, special 
schools, and sites committees, to confer 
with District Supt. Meleney. 


Teachers Retired. 


The following teachers have been re- 
tired, to take effect on thedays specified: 
Dec. 1—Prin. Catherine A. Blauvelt, 56, 
Manhattan, appointed January, 1850, re- 
signed September, 1859, reappointed | 
January, 1865; Maggie McQuade, 161, 
Manhattan, appointed Feb. 6, 1872; Anna 
C. Voorhis, 123, Manhattan, appointed 
Sept. 20, 1870; Amelia A. Reynolds, 10, 
Bronx, appointed Dec. 15, 1872; Sara E. 
Eldridge, 24, Richmond, appointed April, 
1865, resigned 1868, reappointed 1869, re- 
signed 1876, reappointed 1878; Prin. 
Alice E. Field, 53, Brooklyn; Elizabeth 
O'Connell, 1, Manhattan; Fanny M. 
Smith, 30, Manhattan, appointed May 31, 
1872. Jan. 1—Prin. Nathan Beers, 15, 
Manhattan, 7 September, 1837; 
Prin. J. Frank Wright, P. 5. 1; appointed 
April, 1859, resigned March, 1861, rea 

ointed gg 2 1863; Prin. Mary = 

ogers, 38P., Manhattan, appointed Jan- 
uary, 1858; Marie L. Nicholas, 20, Man- 
hattan, appointed Oct. 1, 1873; Mary 
Hanagan, 160, Manhattan, appointed 
Nov. 10, 1865; Mary F: Masterson, 6, 
Brooklyn, Dec. 20, 1878. Feb. 1—Cath- 
erine Graverenod, 18, Brooklyn, ap- 
pointed Dec. 1, 1868. 


Rules for Absences. 


Chairman George H. Chatfield, of the 
committee of teachers’ interests of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association, 
has proposed the following rules to gov- 
ern absence: 

I. That only the following classes of 
teachers be excused with pay for absence 
from duty: 1. Those holding a permanent 
license. 2. Meritorious teachers. 3. 
Those working in day schools, or in both 
day and evening schools. 

II. That the present so-called ‘‘five- 
day rule ’’ be abrogated. 

TIL. That refunds for absence be made 
at the close of each school term only, 
except that absence from duty due to the 
following causes: (a) Serious and long- 
protracted illness, and (b) injury sus- 
tained or disease contracted directly thru 
the performance of duty, be excused with 
full pay when unanimously recommended 
by the proper authorities, this unanimity 
to be required for the excuse, with’ full 
pay, only under (a) or (b) of Section III., 
and that refund therefore be made im- 
mediately. 

IV. That at the close of each school 
term the totals under the following heads 
be first determined. 

(1) Amount of all deductions for ab- 
sence during the term. 

(2) Amount of refund under (a) and 
{b) of Section III, 

#(3) Amounts paid to annuitantsfor the 


term. 
*4(4) Amount of one-half of the excise 
money received for the pension fund for 
the calendar year. 
That theamount (4) then be subtracted 
from the amount (8) to find the amount 
of absenee money required for the pen- 
sion fund for the term, the remainder so 
obtained to be taken from the amount 
() to find the amount available for re- 
unds for absence during the term. . 
That from this amount available for 
absence refunds should then be taken the 
total amount (2), and the final remainder 








OUR LATEST BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION. By WwW. F. Webster, author 
of English : Composition and Literature. 65 cents. Net, postpaid. 


IRVING’S OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography. RiversiDE 
LITERATURE SERIES. No.155. Edited by Willis Boughton, Ph.D., English 
Department, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Linen, 50 
cents; paper, 45 cents. Net, postpaid. 


TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTE. Lancelot and 
Elaine. - The Passing of Arthur. RiveRsIDE LITERATURE SERIES. No. 
156. Linen, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. Net, postpaid. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS FOR CAREFUL STUDY 
1906-1908. In one volume, $1.00. Net, postpaid. 

IN THE DAYS OF GIANTS. By Abbie Farwell Brown. School 
Edition. 50 cents. Net, postpaid. 


A READER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson and H. W. Boynton. $1.25. Net, 
postpaid. 

Send for our illustrated Holiday Bulletin of new books, Edu- 
cational Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 





























4 Park St., 85 Fifth Ave 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON HEW YORE CHICAGO 
Pa, ORNAMENTAL, SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE rant 
This illustration shows book oulopes 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a plain 
view of cover Gataenes. candies 
{ 
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/ PATENTED “JAN, 12; 1908 \ 
A PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for appli 
cation to different thicknesses of books of any size, in such a \ 
manner as toleave the TITLE on the back of the book exposed to 
view. Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special 
terms to Schools and Jobbers. SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 30c, 
ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS 
% 
Did You Forget? 
Dr. Pick is the greatest modern authority on the subject of 
Memory and the means of improving it. His system is 
based on well-known laws of the mind and its value has 
been demonstrated in the case of thousands who have been 
benefited by it. For many years he gave his lectures at 
Colleges and Universities, to bodies of teachers, and to 
private classes. ' : : 
The subject-matter of these lectures is now accessible, 
bound in book form under the title 
Pick’s Lectures on Memory Culture 


Choth. Price, $1.00; our price, 90 cents, postage, 8 cents. 








E. L. Kellogg G Co., 61 E.!/9th St., New York 
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Soencf) 
Constable A3Co, 


Women’s Neckwear 


Duchess Stocks, Turn-overs, 
Collar and Cuff Sets. 
Renaissance and Point Venise 
Jackets and Boleros. 
Carrickma-Cross, 
Limerick and 
Irish Crochet Lace 
Collars, Barbes and 
Scarfs. 

Russian Lace Collarettes, 
with tabs and stoles. 
Maltese Collars, Fichus and Barbes. 
Brussels and Duchess Berthas 


Ko 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





eae 


EXPANDED 
METAL 
LOCKERS 





Members of School Boards 
should secure the installation of 


EXPANDED 
METAL LOCKERS 


in school buildings for the coat rooms as 
well as into the gymnasium and athletic 
houses. 

They promote neatness and order 
and are much better than wooden lock- 
ers, for light and air are admitted on all 
sides; although open, the meshes have 
no joints or connections and for that 
reason no human 
pressure can force 
them apart. 








For estimate, write 


MERRITT & CO., 
1005 Ridge Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





“THE MAGIC LANTERN 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
adoubleforce. Holdattention and make an 
impression not possible to oral instruction. 
Every modern school should have a Magic 


Lantern or Stereopticon. Write for de- 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Views for all 
brancheé of study. Cost of equipment light. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 








Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visiters 





| thus obtained should then be distributed 
| pro rata among all other teachers duly 
/excused for absence by the proper au- 
| thorities; provided, however, that in no 
| case should any teacher receive a refund 
greater than the deduction made for the 
corresponding absence, and provided, 
also, that any excuse for absence shall 
belong to the fiscal school term in which 
such excuse is finally made, without re- 
gard to the term in which the absence 
took place. 


j The Pension,Question. 


At the last meeting of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association a final stand 
| was taken relative to pension legislation 
by opposing the so-called Cook plan. It 
was the general opinion that no pension 
legislation was necessary at present. | 
The following resolutions were adopted: | 
| The New York City Teachers’ Associ- | 
ation opposes any surrender of the, 
surplus in the pension fund or of | 
any part thereof to the general school | 
‘fund or to the city. We are algo | 





| 


opposed to any measure which embodies 
a request for increase of pensions, believ- | 
ing it unwise to raise such an issue at | 
present. 
| Finally the association is opposed to any | 
retroactive increase in pensions already | 
granted. 

A resolution was introduced recom- 
mending to the board of superintendents 
the formation of eligible lists of all the | 
holders of higher licenses in the order of | 
years of service in the New York city 
schools. 

The committee on children’s interests 
reported that the by-law committee of | 
the board of education had refused to | 


' present an amendment to the by-laws | 


allowing principals to use their discretion 
in dismissing schools on stormy days. | 


(Other New York city notes will be 
found on pages 631 and 633. 





The silks and fairy fine gauzes shown 
at Arnold, Constable & Co.’s this season 
are of singular beauty. As most shop- 
pers are aware, many of the goods seen 
in this shop are not to be had anywhere 
else in the country, consequently the 
lover of beautiful things has the added | 
satisfaction of being able to buy lovely | 
fabrics that are as rare as they are’ 
handsome. For instance, there is to be | 
seen among the gauzy stuffs a white dia- | 
phanous material embroidered with 
golden threads ina design of wistaria. 
Another exquisite fabric is awhite crepe 
Ninon—a heavy chiffon—with a stripe of 
light blue satin and sprays of pink roses 
in velvet brocade. A black chiffon with 
a printed red rose and a black velvet rose 
woven into the fabric is wonderfully 
smart and artistic. The new silks are 
gorgeous in coloring. A white and tin- 
sel brocade all a-shimmer with gold or | 
silver threads, is much in demand for 
bridal trains. Soft Messaline is also! 
much used for bridal robes. Printed | 
taffetas are in quaint designs—many of 
them suggesting the Louis XV. period— 
and exquisite colorings. One has blue | 
ribbons and _ wreaths on a nearly 
white ground. Another has panels of | 
blurred violets on a 
white. | 

Liberty satins in gay hues are also in| 
unusual patterns. One of creamy | 
hue has _ irregular dots of bright 
blue and black, and sprays of small 
bright pink roses. Another isin shades 
of yellow, pink and mauve. ‘These silks 
are forty-six inches wide, and are $5a 
yard. They make charming, bright 
evening frocks and house gowns. 








ground of dead) 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. Gz .... 





-| BE, L. Keuroce & Oo., 61 B. 9th St., N.Y 








Just IssuED By 
RAND, McoNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
LONDON 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
By Maun L. Raprorp, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the University of Ghtcago. With 15 
full-page illustrations and decorations by 
Walter J. Enright. 
Cloth, I2mo, 272 pages, $0.50, | 
Designed for grammar grades. e aim of the 
book is to give the children an interest in the liter- 
ature dealing with this great Celtic legend. 
FOLK TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN 
Retold by VerRA X. K. DE BLUMENTHAL. 
With 10 full-page illustrations by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. 
Cloth, I2mo, 153 pages, $0.40 
For the fourth and fifth grades. Russian legends and 
traditions, which are the basis of the written litera- 
ture of Russia to-day, now first told for children, 
ACHILLES AND HECTOR 
Adapted from the Iliad of Homer by 
Aanes Cook GALE, author of TheStory of 
Ulysses. With 15 illustrations by Helen 
Maitland Armstrcng; a map; and decor- 
ative pieces by Raymond Perry and Edith 
Jordan Hall 
Cloth, 12mo, 176 pages, $0.45 
For the fourth and fifth grades. Boys and girls 
will be educeted as well as entertained by reading 
these classic stories. 


May Wwe introduce these books to you? 























An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

Health Hints. Health intluenced by insulation! 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color, Exercise, who needsit? A series of articles by 
lrof. E. B. armap. 

The Care of the Body, A book that al] who 
value health should read and follow its instructions, 

Rules for Games. y Miss Jessie Bancroft, 
Director of Physical Traian, Department ot Edu- 
cation, Borough of er . Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. Graded according to age 
of pupils, 

EACH BOOK 10 CE TS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 











DANN’S 
Noiseless 
ERASER 
Made 
Entirely of 
: , Wool Feit 
Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 
board. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 
more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


WURLITZER'S 





<a 


Liptantaneaale 


‘ 


























U. s. R 
omy \. FINGERBOARD. = 
POST ves 





For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in music 

lessons. Attachable to any instrument. Any of our Cat- 

al es FREE. Old Violins, No. 46; Guitars, Mandolins, 

ete No. 43; Band Inst., No.61; Talking Machines, No. A. 
*THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO.,~* 

295 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 








Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


An Aaent Wanted 


i IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 
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Ghe 
Up-to-Date <# 
Question Book 


A new edition, ‘ust issued, with subjects in History and Geo- 
graphy specially Lrought up to the present day of 


Shaw’s National Question Rook 


keeps it, as it has been since its publication, the best work of its 
class for teachers. 

(1) It is authoritative. 

(2) It is carefully divided into the grades recognized by most 
states in their teachers certificates. 

(3) This feature encourages advancement, not servile copying. 

(4) It contains about 3000 questions in 77 branches of study. 

(5) Answers are separate from the questions—a most import- 
ant point. 

(6) As a reference work, to renew studies, or for asking class 
questions of the class, it has no superior. 

(7) It is beautifully printed and durably bound. 

It will save to any teacher of every grade many times its cost 
every year in needless work and brain worry. 








Price, $1.75 postpaid. 


Live Agents Wanted to Sell if. 


One agent with several helpers has sold nearly 20,000 copies. 
Attractive terms, address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 








If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and very 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from 1c. to 4c. per 
year per man. , 

The plan will bring results—no question about it—no doubt 
about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
of some of the best business men in America. 


Appress Apvertisinc DrEPpARTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 








ove CHANDLER 


Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 








THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
Factory - . - WALPOLE, MASS. 





If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Eastern Sales Office ; 
24 West I9th St., NEW YORK. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAG 
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MAPS 


UNITED STATES AND WORLD 


(Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely 
bound and mounted on rollers, showing states, counties, 
towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- 
press paid, anywhere in United States. 


MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE 
BRONX 


New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY 


New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, 
bridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. 


ATLAS 


New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, 
lengths of rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.00 








State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. 
Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & CO., 64 Fulton St., N.Y. City 


Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 





Buy your Goods 
From the Manufacturers 


Before purchas- 


We manufacture a Superior line. 
We want your 


ing, send your estimates for our prices. 
trade. 
Any of the following catalogs mailed on application, 


Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 

School Furniture—School Seats, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, etc., etc. 

Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 
* Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 
etc. *(Special Catalog.) 

Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 
Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs, 
Class Badges, etc., etc. 

School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 
Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District 
Orders, and Special Forms. 

Diplomas—Diplomas of Graduation, Certi- 
ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 

Anatomical Models. 

Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 

Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 

«© * Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
« « The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 
« « « Politico-Relief Maps. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Ave., 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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898 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





Money twill not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable . 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health s» 






Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 


Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Sales Office: 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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Mayor Low has reappointed as members 
of the board of education from Manhat- 
tan Thomas B. Connery, M. Dwight 
Collier, Louis Haupt, and Abraham 
Stern. Two new Manhattan appoint- 
ments are Frank Harvey Partido and 
Frederick L. Marks. The following 
members were also reappointed: John 
C. Kelley, George W. Schaedle, and 
George W. Wingate, of Brooklyn, and 
Charles H. Ingalls, of Richmond. 


The committee on elementary schools 
has suggested that several experiments 
be made relative to part-time classes. 
It is proposed to divide the morning and 
afternoon sessions into two equal parts 
and to have one of the part-time classes 
taught during the first half of the morn- 
ing session and also during the first balf 
of the afternoon period, while the second 
class, which would have been taught at 
present only in the afternoon, will be 
taught during the second period both 
morning and afternoon. In this way 
each class will receive an equal amount 
of schooling. 


The committee on elementary schools 
has approved the voluntary applications 
for retirement of the following members 
of the teaching staff: Alice E. Field, 
principal P. S. No. 53, Brooklyn, appoint- 
ed June 10, 1863, resigned Dec. 23, 1875, 
and reappointed March 1, 1883; Elizabeth 
O’Connell, P. S. No. 1, Manhattan, ap- 
pointed Oct. 1, 1862; Fanny M. Smith, p. 
— 30, Manhattan, appointed May 31, 


Lehigh university has placed at the 
disposal of the Staten Island academy a 
scholarship in the classical or Latin-sci- 
entific course. The recipient will be ad- 
mitted to the university on a certificate 
from the academy, and will be free from 
tuition fees for four years. 


Mr. E. V. Skinner has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager of the Cana- 
dian Pacific railroad. His control extends 
over the territory included in the General 
Eastern Agency, with offices at 353 
Broadway, New York. 


Reply to Women Principals. 


The board of superintendents has 
made a report in reply to the protest of 
the Association of Women Principals 
against the consolidation of schools. 
The report denies that it is the custom 
to put assistants to principals in charge 
of lower gradés and quotes a section of 
the by-laws to prove the denial. The 
report adds: 

his section has not been interpreted 
in every case as requiring the assign- 
ment of assistants to principals to the 
supervision of the lower grades. These 
assistants have in many instances been 
assigned to the supervision of the lower 
eeken, but the principals themselves are 
gage responsible for the assignment. 
ot a single instance has been adduced 
of the revival ‘‘in a most obnoxious form 
of the old division of primary and gram- 
mar schools.’’ The board of superin- 
tendents has not once been appealed to 
to change the assignment of an assistant 
to principal. The assignment of an as- 
sistant to principal to the supervision of 
the lower grades is often a salutary meas- 
ure. Where the assistant has a special 
aptitude for dealing with little children 
and possesses the motherly instinct and 
apt address, her assignment to lower 
grades, subject to the approval of the 
superintendents concerned, is not the re- 
vival in a most obnoxious form of a divi- 
sion of primary and grammar schools. 

Continuity of supervision is not des- 
troyed by putting the right assistant in 
the right place. Departmental super- 
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vision of the middle grades or of the 
higher grades or of all the grades is now 
being exercised by many assistants to 
principals. 

It is not the common opinion of educa- 
tional experts that enormous schools tend 
to crush individuality of character, or to 
destroy the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. The goal of everv rural school- 
mascer’s ambition is the thoroly graded 
school. The larger the school the nearer 
the approach toward perfection in the 
grading. The aggregation of the many 
tends not to destroy, but rather to develop 
individuality. 

If the doctrine advanced by the memo- 
rialists who are experienced and long in 
their profession were true they would 
not have taken all these years to dis- 
coverit. Ifseveral years ago, when con- 
solidations were begun, the signers be- 
came convinced of the soundness of this 
doctrine, they have remained inexplicably 
silent until the present time. If this 
doctrine is a matter of very recent con- 
viction on their part, care should be taken 
not to embrace it too suddenly. 

It may not be amiss to recall the neces- 
sity of having in a school building one re- 
sponsible head for the purpose of estab- 
lishing harmony in the grading and pro- 
motion of pupils. Under two or more 
separate organizations in the same build- 
ing there has been much difference in the 
methods and standards of making ordin- 
ary promotions of children. Where one 
organization was primary and the other 
grammar, pupils were frequently de- 
tained beyond the proper time in the 
highest primary grade; and where the 
two organizations were parallel in all the 

es, the basis of separation being sex, 
it often happened that a very small class 
of boys in one department and a small 
class of girls in the other, both being of 
the same grade, could not be consolidated 
because of the wish of each principal to 
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They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 
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are so distinctly 
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cross the largest 
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The Meridians 
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and from Wash- 
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maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
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You may get a Keyless ‘ Elizabeth” Hall Clock, mag- 
nificently hand carved, i 
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tooled by skilled carvers, with Moorish Y 4 
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loom which will give time for hundreds of years. 


Only one hundred clocKs can 
be sold before Christmas 


To get more domestic business we will make a 
offer. Thecoupon will bring it. The clock wil] Spm = 
to set up when it arrivesat your home. After you start 
it, it will run without further attention for a whole 
year. Two minutes each year will keep it running. 
Send the coupon. | 

Do not wait a minute to send the coupon. Either 
buy for yourself. 
paper and have the clock presented to th 
school, public library, or your church for 
istmas. Send coupon now. 

Refer you to any New York Bank, Dun 
Bradstreet, or any Commercial Agency. 


Be 
KEYLESS CLOCK C0. 


301 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
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OLIVER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 


It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the maximum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 
Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
156 Wabash Ave., 


Foreign Office: 
75 Queen 
Victoria St., 

London, England. 








Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 
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HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 





which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect in ebery respect 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


69th to 70th Streets, and East River, NEW YORE, XN. Y. 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much bettersense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter niall, 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 


468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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$100 


will be paid for the best design of the 


Densmore 


as the 


Official Typewriter 


of the 


St. Louis 
World’s Fair 


Design to be used for half-page advertisement 
in magazines, etc. Award for this design to 
be made February 1, 1904. 


Facsimile letter from World’s Fair, adopting the Densmore, 
together with catalogue, etc., sent on request. 


Densmore Typewriter Company 
309 Broadway, New York 
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heap the schools apart. It was equally 
difficult to transfer a few boys from an 
overcrowded class to a small girls’ class 
of the same grade, where there was 
ample room. 

It isin the highest degree advantageous 
to secure under one principal uniformity 
and continuity of supervision of the 
methods of instruction as well as of the 
work of teachers and pupils from the 
lowest grade to the highest. 

Not only upon ordinary occasions, but 
also in cases of emergency, panic, or ac- 
cident, is it of vital moment to have one 
principal in charge of all the teachers 
and children in the same school building. 

It would be idle to attempt to establish 
a hard and fast rule for the size of 
schools. The particular locality of a 
school, the personnel of its teaching corps, 
the character and environment of the 
children, are circumstances that should 
influence opinion as to the proper dimen- 
sions of a school building. The circum- 
stances are so variable that each case 
must be settled on its own merits. The 
boards of education for many years past 
have re this policy of determining 
the feasibility and propriety of consolida- 
tion when and as each case arose. That 
this same view is entertained by the com- 
mittee of principals is obvious from their 
own failure to suggest any standard size 
for a school. 


A Limit Somewhere. 


The appellate division has reversed an 
order granting a mandamus requiring 
Superintendent Maxwell to place the 
name of John S. Sprague on the eligible 
list of principals. Mr. Sprague is 
seventy years old and served as teacher 
for the old city of New York from 1861 
to 1865. The court said that to sustain 
the decision of the lower court would be 
to hold that ‘‘ every teacher still living, 
no matter how old or incompetent, who 
was ever licensed by the superintendent 
of schools of any of the boroughs now 
embraced within the city, would be en- 
titled to have his or her name placed on 
the eligible list, and would become elig- 
ible for reappointment without further 
examination. ’’ 

Mr. Sprague urged that he came with- 

in the section of the charter which directs 
that ‘‘ those duly licensed in the several 
boroughs prior to the date on which this 
act takes effect’’ shall be placed on the 
pond of teachers. The courts decision 
read: 
‘‘The object of the provision relating 
to those holding licenses from city super- 
intendents was to continue upon the 
eligible list without further examination 
those engaged in teaching within the 
limits of Greater New York at the time 
- ‘Cned New York charter took 
effect.’ 


Vaccination Upheld. 


The appellate division of the supreme 
court has handed down a decision uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the statut: 
enforcing the vaccination of school chil- 
dren. The decision was given in the case 
of Edmund C. Viemeister, who sought to 
compel the board: of education and Prin. 
J. H. Meade, P. S. No. 12, in Queens, to 
admit his child to school. Admission had 
been denied the child because he had not 
been vaccinated. It was urged on behalf 
of Mr. Viemeister that the statute?was 
void, being contrary to the provisions of 
the constitution. . 

The court declared that the statute 
does not violate the constitution, as it 
operates — upon every person who 
is or may desire to become a pupil in the 
public schools, and affords equal protec- 
tion to all. The opinion adds: 

‘‘However willing we might be to 
agree with the appellant that the prac- 
tice of vaccination is attendedfwith dan- 
gers and that its efficacy is a matter of 
uncertainty,§ these are matters {which 
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as HERE is just one 
make of writing ma- 
chine built upon lines 
which all experts and in- 
ventors agree are mechan- 


ically correct. It is 


She Smith Premier 
Typewriter 
There is just one which all operators agree does beautiful, 
speedy and practical work of all kinds all the time for all 
business purposes, It is 


Ghe Smith Premier 


There is just one so strongly made, and almost frictionless 
in operation, that it will far outwear any writing machine of 
any other make. It is 


Ghe Smith Premier 


Wecan prove these facts to your complete satisfaction, Ifyou want the proof, send 
to-day for our little book, “* The Typewriter Question,” or better, phone our nearest 
branch office for a salesman. 

Supplies. Machines rented, Stenographers furnished, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 
287 Broadway, New York 
deny Factory : Syracuse, N. Y. Branches in all large cities 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





TEACHERS’ 


CHRISTMAS VACATION TOUR 


TO WASHINGTON 


LEAVING NEW YORK, BRCOKLYN, AND NEWARK 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1903 


TICKETS, INCLUDING HOTEL EXPENSES, $14.50 4%> $12 








For detailed information apply to P. R. R. Ticket Agents: O. R. HARTEL, 
Tourist Agent, 4 Court Street, Brooklyn, or H. Y. DARNELL, Tourist 
Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Geo, W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent, 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
General Manager, 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 






























WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore & Michi- 

aie gan Southern Railway. You 
; will secure the bestin travel that moneycan buy. 
In daily service over the Lake 
Nineteen Shore @& Michigan Southern 
Through Railway a . of 
* Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 
Trains —jand, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indi- 
anapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and 
Boston, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston @ Albany, Pittsburg ©® Lake 
Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 

Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore 
Patrons;” also “ Book of Trains.” : 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 
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should be properly addressed to the con- 
sideration of the legislative department 
rather than to the courts.’’ 

The opinion also declares that the stat- 
ute constitutes a legitimate exercise of 
the police power. 


Recent Deaths. 


Frederick D. Clarke, the oldest teacher 
and principal of P. S. No. 3, Brooklyn, 
died on November 18. Mr. Clarke was 
born at North Cornwall, Gonn., eighty- 
seven years a) From 1845 to 1871 he 
was first teacher, and then principal, of 
3 Ss. — A eee gg he was . 
charge of the Brooklyn depository o 
elie. While a teacher he Saeapeeted 
the system of having current events 
make a part of the regular school work. 


Miss Phoebe Fairchild, a teacher in the 
public schools of Saginaw, Wis.. for the 
past twenty-five years, died suddenly on 
Nov. 21. She had been able to conduct 
her classes in the high school on the pre- 
vious day. 

Miss Harriet H. King, the first to 
teach negro children in the Boston public 
schools, died recently. She was born in 
New Ipswich, N. H., the daughter o’ 
Major Seth King. He was the first in 
this country to manufacture friction 
matches, and also the first manufacturer 
of broadcloth in the United States. Miss 
King was educated at the New Ipswich 
academy and at Townsend, Mass., semin- 
ary. She went to Boston and taught 
school on Joy street, being the first one 
in the city to teach negro children. She 
gave up this work after twenty years. 


Jacob Harris Patton, the author of 
several works on history, died on Nov. 
26. He wrote ‘‘ Four Hundred Years of 
American History,’’ ‘‘ Natural Resources 
of the United States,’’ and ‘‘ Political 
Parties in the United States.’’ 


Dr. William Shaw Stewart, for nine 
years a director of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, died on Nov. 25. He was a 
graduate of Jefferson college (Pa.), and 
a founder of the American academy of 
medicine. 


Nicholas Mulhall, for more than thirty- 
one years janitor of primary school 11 
and grammar school 44, died on Nov. 22. 


Henry Ray Dering, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Pennsvlvania 
railroad died in Chicago on Nov. 30. 


Henry Carrington Bolton, the cele- 
brated chemist, author, and lecturer, 
died in Washington on Nov. 19. For 
nearly thirty years he had been regarded 
as among the leading scientists of Amer- 
ica, and his writings included a dozen 
books and more than 300 monographs. 
He was born in New York in 1848 and 
was graduated from Columbia university 
in 1862. He then traveled abroad, study- 
ing for a year in Paris, then at Heidel- 
berg, and finally a‘ Georgia Augusta uni- 
versity in Goetlingen, where he received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1866. 
From 1872 to 1878 Dr. Bolton was assistant 
in analytical chemistrv and head of the 
laboratory of quantitative analysis in the 
Columbia School of Mines, and in 1877 
he was chosen professor of chemistry 
and natural sciences at Trinity college, 
Hartford, Conn. He returned to New 
York in 1887. The trusteesof Columbia 
university made him non-resident pro- 
fessor of the history of chemistry in 
1892. It was said of Dr. Bolton that he 
belonged to more learned societies than 
any other living American. 

Dr. Bolton’s writings: dealt not only 
with science, including chemistry and 
mineralogy, but also with various liter- 
ary matters, bibliography, and travel. 
He wrote more than 200 monographs on 
the history of chemistry alone. In the 
line of original investigations his most 


Laing’s Planetarium 


A The advantages of this illustrative device are its 
}) simplicity and exemption from breakage an) dis- 
order, baving vo cog- wheels or intricate machin- 
ery. Being simple in construction, it is easily kept 
in order, and manipulated by the instructor or the 





pupil. ' 

it surpasses other and more intricate apparatus 
not only in its simplicity, but by showing more 
strikingly the relative motions and positions of 
the heavenly bodies in those important phases of 
instruction so difficult for the pupil and embar- 
rassing for the teacher without a good illustrating 
apparatus. The causes of the seasons, the vari- 
ations in day and night, the moon’s nodes and 
phases, the cause of eciipses, etc.; in short, all the 
problems which tax the constructive imagination 
of the child in its first attempts to grasp the facts 
ae ag : of astronomical geography are simplified and are 
made entertaining, attractive, and perfectly clear. Write for Descriptive Booklet. Free. 


Dept.G. LAING PLANETARIUM CO., Detroit, Mich. 


The New Series ‘“‘ Devoe”’ Water Color Boxes. 
Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 








Write for latest price-list. 
F. W. DEVOE & C, C. RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York. 








'BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as welbas the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanently 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


RGby Cs 56 West 25th St, 
) 


New Yerk, 
If not foun at Druggiste, sent by mati, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not com 
| tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - -  - 


Of 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


Building, 71 Broadway, 


610 Empire 
New York City. 





GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 


RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $8,50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections. 
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Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 

“It has been a long time since we have 
been without Hagod’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 


will enable him to take his place in the 
field.” Miss Apa Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—nc 
outward application can. Take them. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 















The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











Word and Sentence Builders 


in printed and vertical script letters. 
Every primary teacher should be sup- 
lied with these necessary aids. 
anufactured from tough cardboard. 





Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Crp ra i r= 
Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard machines 
at from $25 to #40, with full guarantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. Will send machine 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 


Send postal for illustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, New York City. Established 1881 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHooL JOURNAL 








when communicating with advertisers. 


quiry into the action of organic acids on 
minerals. - 


General Francis Marion Drake, ex-gov- 
ernor of Iowa and founder of Drake uni- 
versity, died on Nov. 20. Gen. Drake 
was born in Illinois in 1830, but in 1837 
his family removed to Iowa. Up to the 
time of the Civil war he kept a little 
country store. He went to the front in 
1861 as a private, and was mustered out 
in 1865 as a brigadier-general. 

After the close of the war General 
Drake turned his attention to railroad 
building and built over 400 miles in Iowa. 
He founded the university which bears 
his name in 1880, and with Russell Sage 
he helped rebuild Iowa college when it 
was destroyed by a cyclone in 1881. He 
also aided Wesleyan university at Point 
Pleasant, Iowa, to a great extent. 


The New York Budget for 1904. 


The detailed figures of the New York 
city budget for 1904 show that sweeping 
reductions in the amounts allowed the 
public schools have been made. Instead 
of over $23,000,000 asked for, the board of 
education is allowed only $20,913,017, the 
general fund receiving $16,300,883 and 
the special fund $4,612,134. As to the 
general fund $14,247,028 is required for 
the salaries of teachers in schools now in 
operation. Allowing the same amounts 
as last year for bonuses for boys’ classes, 
for substitutes, corporate schools, lec- 
tures, general supervision and district 
superintendents, there will only be about 
$820,000 to be apportioned for salaries of 
new teachers, for evening and vacation 
schools, and attendance officers. These 
purposes required $1,259,477 last year. 

In the special fund $4,612,134 has been 
appropriated as against $4,411,134 last 
year. Of this sum the amounts asked 
for school libraries, libraries and appar- 
atus, regents’ schools, lectures and 
recreation in school buildings have been 
allowed without reduction. 

For supplies required by the new 
course of study and for general use 
$1,607,916 was asked, and but $1,151,491 
was allowed. Under the item of general 
repairs sweeping reductions were made 
in every borough. The apovropriations 
asked for rents have not been allowed, 
the board granting the same sum for 
next year in each borough as was allowed 
last year. As a general rule the board 
of estimate has allowed only the amount 
appropriated last year, with the few ex- 
ceptions noted. ; 


Minnesota Items. 


Preparations are under way for the 
State Educational Association meeting 
> be held at St. Paul during the holi- 

ays. 


The fall primary appropriation has 
been distributed; it amounted to $815,- 
000, or over 92.00 per pupil. Another 
appropriation of about $1.00 per pupil 
will be made later. 

Minnesota has reason to be proud of 


her school fund. It promises to reach 
a permanent basis of $30,000,000. Valu- 





LAZY LIVER 


“T find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine I have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


THEY WORK WHILE YOU SL EEF. 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





Tenth Thousand 


CAPTIVE 
MEMORIES 


A delightful book of original verse, 
commemorating the anniversary days 
of a lifetime. The introduction sets 
forth the intention of the book. 


EVERY heart has its anniversary days. 
It keeps some of them in the com- 

pany of its friends, but many of them it 
keeps in its secret chamber alone, —save 
erhaps for the Companionship of tears. 

ut tears are the Handmaidens of Joy as 
well as of Sorrow, and are often delight- 
ful companions. It is these unacknowl- 
edged anniversary days that are here 
commemorated. 

“ The most beautiful gift-book I ever saw.’ 
Margaret E. Sangster. ; 

“An amazingly beautiful book.”—S. Weir 
Mitchell. 

‘* A book which, once seen, everybody desires 
to own.”—Our ‘ouniry. , 

“This book is a perfect gem from _a literary 
as wellas mechanical standpoint, and is one of 
the most beautiful gift books imaginable.”— 
The Voice. 


Unequaled For a Gift 


Only a limited number of these 
beautiful books remain, which can be 
supplied to teachers, carriage prepaid, 
for 

$1.00 (REGULAR PRICE, $3.00) 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


Publishers, 7 East 16th Street, New York. 









Is ACK'= 
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in house-cleaning 
is like magic.Try a 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw York 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


. Established over 100 years. 








Take Time 


and we will 
send you 
this beauti- 
sole 


( () 


Today ®: 
wate. 


FREE 


if you will send us an order for 
20 lbs. New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a lb.,or 
an assorted order Teas and B.P., 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 33c.a lb. 
COUPONS, which can be ex- 
changed for many Magnifie 
cent Premiums, given with 
every 25c. worth of Tea, Coffee, 
Baking Powder, Spices and 
“tS. Send today for our Premium 

List, prices and directions. 


The Great American TeaCo. 
Box 290, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 














7 Patent and 
Free Hand 
“Everything is 8aid when we Say that the paper rec- 
ommends itself.” Gratia L. RICE, 


Special Instructor of Drawing, State of New York. 


For samples and prices address 


TAYLOR @ CO., 


Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 





Ot nme $46 em $44 comm 64 +4 mmm $44 eo $44 CREE 144 ey 


t Sho leat looks | 


For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 
leges. spelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lis. Shorthand, Commercial! Law, Arithmetic, 
= Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in | 
= pcousinent schools of every state. Wealso pub- ¢ 

ish a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. ess. 


» THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, : 
f 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Ohio. , 


ans 











ans 
ow 


Drawing Paper 





relief ioe Asthma. 


IDDER'S PASTILLES, seliet for Foul 
mail, 85 cents. 


STOWELL &CO., Mfrs, Ghatlestown, Mass 





able mines have been found on some of: 


the school lands. 


All the normal schools report an in- 
creased attendance. 


Literary News. 


The color work in the November num- 
ber of the International Studio is strik- 
ing. The plates are Mr. Whistler’s 
‘‘Trafalgar Square, London,’’ and Claude 
A. Shepperson’s ‘‘ The Harvester,’’—the 
latter after a pastel. This magazine 
contains monthly a capital record of what 
is being accomplished in the art world, 
and its articles are prepared by men who 
are authorities on artistic matters. 


Mr. William J. Long, the author of 
‘School of the Woods,’’ ‘‘ Following the 
Deer,’’ and other animal stories, has 
lately returned from the northern wilder- 
ness of Newfoundland. Perhaps Mr. 
Long’s highest point in literary skill and 
in interest of subject matter has been 
reached in his new volume, ‘‘ The Little 
Brother to the Bear,’’ which Ginn & 
Company have just published. 


The American Book Company has pub- 
lished a number of new books during the 
fallof unusual excellence. Most of these 

roductions have been planned on new 
ines which are attracting general atten- 
tion. For instance, the ‘‘ Harmonic 
Series—Natural Music Course’”’ is an ex- 
tremely notable production, and is an 
achievement in that line of work. ‘‘The 
Baldwin Speller’’ and ‘‘The Natural 
Number Primer.’ are books designed to 
meet actual school-room conditions. 
‘‘Milne’s Primary Arithmetic’’ com- 
pletes a three-book series by the author, 
which is meeting with general approval. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
have recently published an illustrated 
catalog containing descriptions of the 
articles used in the different branches of 
school work. They will send this to any 
one interested in the use of good pencils. 


Winter Excursion Tickets on Sale 


The Southern Railway announces Win- 
ter Excursion Tickets now on sale to the 
health and pleasure resorts of the South, 
where the Tourist or Invalid may avoid 
the rigors of a Northern winter, enjoying 
the perpetual comforts of s Southern 
climate. i 

The service offered by the Southern 
Railway is of the very highest class, and 
it reaches all the principal Resorts of 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louist- 
una, Texas, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Coast. Through Pullman Drawing-room, 
Sleeping Cars, and Dining Car service 
on ail through trains. Write for de- 
scriptive matter of the Resorts reached 
by this great Railway System. New 
York Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 


Famous Trains of America. 


Among the leaders are The Overland 
Limited, Chicago to San Francisco, and 
The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. 
Paul. Both trains run via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. If you 
are contemplating a Western trip you 
should see that one, or both, of these 
famous trains is included in your itiner- 
ary. Rates and descriptive booklets on 
request. W. S. Howell, General East- 
ony Agent, 381 Broadway, New York 
city. 

Rush—Hustle—Hurry—Bustle 
All you please, but just remember the 
little memorandum you have. Yes, it’s 
SOZODONT. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


as. Wrelows SooTHrnG Syrup has been used for 
OVER F YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WH TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCOESS. It 'HES the GHILD, 
SOFTENS the ‘Ms, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold b Dingyiets in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take scother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, - 


Doing a Large 


Business 


usually means assuming large 
risks—too large to be a safe 
burden upon an_ individual 
estate. 

Wise business men carry 
special insurance to relieve 
their personal estate of this 
risk. All such will be in- 
terested in “A Banker’s Will,” 
containing the instructions of 
a New York Bank President to 
his trustees regarding invest- 


ment of his personal estate. 

A $1,000,000 policy is another insurance 
romance of special application to men 
of affairs, described in ‘‘The Largest 
Annual Premium. 

Send to-day for both pamphlets, 

This Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
First—In Age. 


Tue Mutua Lire INsuRANCE 
Company OF New York 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President, 


Nassau, Cepar, WILutaAM, AND Liperty STREETS, 
New York, 








FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made, 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANELIN MFG.CO., - - Rochester, N.Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first-class eneyclo- 
pedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
# 177 Monroe St,, CHICAGO 














MACK & C0. No. 18 B own’s Race, 
a9 §6©>.- Rochester, N.Y. 


Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for a Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL SLATES 


Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 
Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. NO AGENTS. 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-RooMs, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Txirp §T., New Yorx City 





























EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. 


ience to subse 


JOURNAL every time you write you will 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers. 


Jenkins, W. R. New xorg 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
The Morse Co., 
Soribner’s Sons, Chas, “4 
Bakev & Taylor Co., ee 
The Century Co., ty 
H. A. Davidson, Albany, N. Y. 
Practical Text-Book Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
American Book Co. 
Y., Cin.. Chicago Boston. 
Atianta, Portland, Or. a 
a, Publishin Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Meyers & Fishel Harrisbor _ 
rhe Macmillan Co., Y &Ch 
Rand. Mcvally & ™ 
Hinds & Noble, 

Johv Wiley & Sons, New York 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
'snompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N N,Y., Chi 
oe ow 


N ew York 


Ainn & Co., 

death &Co., D.C. “ 

Prang Edu. Co., - ” “ 

Stiver, Burdett & Co,,“* “ 

B, F, Johnson Publishing Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“ 


Ainsworth & Co., 
Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co., A. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 

8 pringfield, Mass 
J. B. Moptnest ‘ ° ° Philadelphia 
Wherewithal Book Co., 
McKay, David = 
Sower Co., Christopher bie 
Henry T Coates & Co. Phila., Pa. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler- Rowe Co., yy aime Md. 
Woodward, Tiernan & C 

St. Inets 

G. N. Tricoche New 


Musical Instruments. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer ‘‘o., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Music Publishers 
Novello, Ewer, & Ce., New York 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.U.. N.Y , Chicago, 
Boston 


Mo 
York 


ribers in sending orders. 





Supplementary Reading. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. | 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co. 
bag ge 1 Vass 
Feldmann System Mfg. C 


Chicago, Til. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co. 
Stronghurst, Til. 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells. 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

American School Furniture Ca. 
“hicago & NY 

Taylor &Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Centrai School Supply Hou e 


Chicago, Il. 
MeAlilister, ‘a Cit 
W. A, Rowles, 


N. 
kK. a Il 
Redding, Baird & ba 
Boston, eee 
Merritt & Co., Philadel hia, P 
E. J. Johneon & Co, Nev 
JamesT White & Co., VY city 
Bunde & Upmeyer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excelsior Slate Co., Pen nS le,Pa. 
Devoe, Rayno ds c. ce N.. City 
Daus Duplicator Co., 
Robert A Keasbey & Co, < 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flanagan Cc: hicago, Tl. 
A, J. Nystrom & Co.. 
McIntosh wedeeeat Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Eolipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, | Wis. 
Holden Patent Boek Cov-r 
Spriagficld, Secs. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co 
Strongburst, Til. 
Milton Bradley 
ringtield, Mass 


J. M. Oleott & co" nity | N= Ye 


8’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 

American sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

Franklin Crayon Co., 

Rochester, New York 
= J. ey eed o., New York 
w.A Row Chicago 
ne Eo Shave Co »Pen Argyle,Pa. 


When writing for circulars, ca 
et special attention. 





Aldus H. Brennem pn, 
Rawlinsville, Pa | 


This will be a great conven- 


ogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


Two lines, one year, $5.00 , each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc 
A. Flanagan Co.. Chicago, III. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Todd & Todd, sinmeapelis, Minn. 
“ilton Br; adley 

‘Sprinetiela. Man, 
Rohde Kindergart»n Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Gammacher, Schlemm-r & Co., 
New Vork 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 

Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Penci! Co. New Yerk City 
Dixon Crucible Co., 

Jersey Citv, VN J 
Esterbrook Pen Co., New York 
E Faber, 
Speneerian Pen Co., New York 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furniture e 
New York, Chicago 
Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A G. Spalding & Rros., New York 
Merritt & Coen Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Schow] Farniture Co. 
New York, Chicage 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, andN Y 
Silver, Burdett & © 
Basten andN Y 
Milton Bradley Cuw., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am, 8choo! Furniue o 
New York. Chicago 
A. J. Nvatrom & Co., “hicago, Ill 
J. M. Olco't & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Laing’s Plavetarium, 
Detroit Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N.Y, 
Clinerais. 
Howell, E. © Wushineton D.C 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kimer & imend 
Bailock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
School Bells. 
American Scho |! Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks 
American School Furniture Co, 


New York, Chicago ; Oliver Typewriter, 





Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


U S Electric Clock Co. N. Y. City 
Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Engravers. 

Bormay & Cv., N. Y. City. 
Photos for Schools. 
Perry Pictures Co., Maiden, Mass. 
School Furniture, 
American sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. 

Hotels, 

New York 
Insurance. 
Mutual Life New York 
Mass. Mutual Life 

Springfield, Mass 
Schools. 
New York University, New York 
Prospec: Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency Reg York 
Young-Fulton. Mrs, M, J 
Kel!-gg’s Teachers’ Bureaa, “ 
Rockwell, J. C. 
Chicago Union, Teachers Ageney, 
Chicago, Iil. 
ency, 
uskegen. Mich. 
Educational (lub. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach Ag’cy, ibees.5 t 
Veacher- Ce.op, Assn , Chic. Th. 
Eastern Teachers’ Ageney, 
ston, Mass. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Ageney, Boswn 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
—- New York, Chicage 
ronto. Tos A neeles 
J. F. MeCullowgh Tesch’s Ag’ev, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Teachers’ Age-cy, 
ilwaukee, Wis. 


Typewriters. 


Remington Typewriter Co., N, Y. 
Cons-lidated Typewriter Co., 


New York City 
Fox Typewriter. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 
sew York City 
Hammond Typewriter Cu., ‘* 
Wea-more Typewriter Co., “ 
smith @remier .0,,Syracuse,N Y, 
Chicago 


St. Denis 


Lewis Teachers’ A: 





Prospect Hill 


School 


Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and 
healthful section of New England, at the junction of direct 
routes from Chicago to Boston and from New York to 


the White Mountains. 


The individual attention given to each pupil has for 
its aim the highest mental and physical development of 


every girl in the school. 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses 


provided. 
Extensive grounds. 


Well equipped gymnasium. 


circular on request. 


The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D.C. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Sar age, New York. 

Prof. C. S. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 

Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Golf, tennis, and basket ball. 


For Girls 


36th year. Illustrated 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M. A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 





KELLOGG’S 
TEACHERS’ 


BUR 


EAU 


has had more calls for capable teachers 


this year than it could supply. 
at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia, and the 


Teachers, 


Inquiry 
Princeton, 


Normal 


Schools in New York and New Jersey 


(our reterences) will verify the successful 


work of this active agency. 


year under one manager. 


Fifteenth 


Do you want 


a teacher or better position? 


H. S. KELLOGG 


MANAGER , 
61 E. NINTH ST., NEW YORK 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


‘ 


» Texts for Secondary Schools ». 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


~<A JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 
aps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. 


12mo. With 
1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
By James A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. 1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, 1.50, net. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and ROBERT Morss 
LOvETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages, 1.25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQuES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. ForRsTE, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(In Press.) 


(In Press) 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. AsHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. MarsH, Head Master 


Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 


With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. 


85 cents, net. 
Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series will include 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 


ie Be ie 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 


Chicago 





AUTHORSHIP COUNTS 


In commercial text-books as well as in other school books. 
An extensive practical experience in business affairs is re- 
quired as well as a practical teaching experience. ‘ 

This cembination of talent is found in the preparation of 
very few of the commercial text-books upon the market. 


COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 


and the other publications of THE SADLER-ROWE COM- 
PANY are distinctive in this particular. Therefore teachers 
will find in them courses of training which are thoroughly 
practical in every particular and at the same time presented 
according to the best educational methods. 


Teachers should see and examine 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 
SADLER’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS 
RICHARDSON’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


EARNEST’S ENGLISH-CORRESPONDENCE 
LISTER’S BUDGET OF WRITING LESSONS 
NEW RAPID SHORTHAND 


and our other commercial texts before adopting books in 
any of these branches. 


Correspondenee is solicited. Full information supplied upon 
application to the 


SADLER-ROWE CO., Baltimore, Md. 





LIBRARIES 
for TEACHERS 


t should need no argument to convince any one 
entering the profession of teaching with any 

seriousness, that a fairly complete library of educa- 
tion is an essential. 

We have arranged nine groups of books, each con- 
stituting a library reasonably complete in the field it 
is designed to occupy, and the purchaser will fee] 
the satisfaction of having a set of books that will 
answer all his ordinary requirements. 

Of the nine libraries, some aim to cover the whole 
ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, some 
deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. Prices range from less than 
$4.00 to a little over $20.00. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library, 
Kellogg’s Smaller Teachers’ Library. 9 volumes. 
Reading Circle Library. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 13 volumes. 
How to Teach Library. 19 volumes. 
Teachers’ Manuals Library, 235 great little volumes. 


Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
School Entertainment Library. 
These are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables one to secure a library at once upon a small 
cash payment, and by the saving of a few cents each 
week, to pay for it in full in a limited period. Write 
for full particulars. Live agents wanted. 
Teachers’ Catalog 144 pages free. Any book suppliea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


22 volumes. 


18 volumes. 


42 volumes. 








